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I 


THE MAN WITH AN AX 


In the story of “The Man With an Ax” six 
things are noted. A man cuts down a tree, 
builds a fire, roasts his prey, eats thereof until 
he is full, warms himself before his fire, and 
then with what’s left of the tree—‘‘with the 
residue thereof’’—hews him out a god. 

This carries us back to the primitive man. 
And it is all so natural. With his ax crude- 
formed he chops off boughs and branches and 
twigs and fashions him a trap. He sets his 
trap. He baits it. He catches therein his 
prey, whether it be beast or bird. Then with 
swift, strong strokes of his ax he fells a tree and 
cuts it up into fire-logs. He buildeth a roaring 
fire and roasts his meat, and feasts himself to 
the full of the savory dish. Having eaten to 
satiety, he sits before his fire until he is warm 
and drowsy, and then, having with thongs 
from the skin of his slain beast fastened to- 
gether poles and rafters, he covers them 
with the thick, leafy foliage of the cedar top 
which he felled and, stretching himself on his 
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bed of leafy softness, he falls into contented 
slumber. 

The night has closed in. Silence reigns. 
The shadows play about his new-built home. 
Peace possesses him—when on a sudden a 
rustling in the undergrowth hard by stirs him, 
fills him with fear, for at once his alert ear 
detects it is not the clumsy tread of some beast. 
And for that he fears no roaming creature, be 
it bear or wolf, for one blow of his ax will lay 
it low. This is the stealthy tread of some 
fellow savage. He hath many enemies whom 
he hath wronged. It is one of these creeping 
nigh to wreak swift vengeance when dead sleep 
hath seized him and made him easy prey. 
What shall he do? Whatcan he do? For now 
the heavens have joined his enemies. They 
spit fire. They crash with thunder roll. They 
empty themselves in deluge. This will he do. 
He leaps to his feet and with his ax hard by 
his side for protection he stirs up the dying fire, 
flinging thereon more wood. As the flames 
leap up and sputter as they are spat upon by 
the downpour, by the flickering light thereof 
he hunts him out a stocky part of his felled 
cedar which has not yet found the flame and 
hews him out the effigy of a man, and setting © 
it up he calls it a god. He falls down before 
it, prays to it and cries, “Deliver me; for thou 
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art my god.” And now, feeling secure under 
its watchful care, he lies down to peaceful and 
unbroken slumber. 

That man we call the untutored savage, 
though albeit the picturesque savage. We 
recognize him as raw material—good, bad, or 
indifferent—out of which a man may be made 
by the aid of the missionary, the table-maker, 
the tailor. He needs tooth paste, a dictionary, 
a silk shirt. 

What have we more than he? What has he 
less than we? Never was there juicier roast 
than his, or more satisfying. Never did steam- 
heated house more comfortably warm. us than 
his sputtering forest fire warmed him. He 
- stretcheth out his hands and saith, “Aha, I 
am warm.” Never was bed of down more 
soft or soothing than his bed of cedar needles. 
And freedom—was there ever such as his? We 
with chef and a dozen pots and pans concoct 
nameless dishes to give us dyspepsia. He with 
his spit of green hickory broils his meat before 
his blaze and licks his chops in unalloyed sat- 
isfaction and suffers no afterward. He would 
not know what you mean by digestive tablets. 
He sleeps and we sleep. Only his is the sleep 
of the unburdened, untroubled, uncaring; ours, 
the broken sleep of the burdened, the troubled, 
the careworn. 
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Of course we have something he has not. 
| We have a bank account and stocks and mort- 
gages. Some day we are going to be independ- 
ent. Independent? When? When we have 
a hundred thousand, or two hundred and fifty 
thousand, or two million? I have observed 
that those who have an annual income of six 
thousand dollars are dependent upon one serv- 
ant. Those who have an income of twelve 
thousand dollars are dependent upon two 
servants. Those who have an income of fifty 
thousand are dependent upon chauffeurs, gar- 
deners, butlers, chefs, and—why, all one needs 
is enough to become so entangled in the meshes 
of dependence that one becomes a_ hopeless 
slave. Independent! We are all dependent 
upon the telephone, the ice man, the postman, 
the expressman, the laundry man, the baker 
man, the butcher man, the medicine man. 
Why, your primitive man knows not the names 
of any of these, and he needs them less. 

Your medicine man. The balsam which 
flows from his native fir cures some fifty dif- 
ferent and distinct ills. And there are not more 
than fifty different fundamental ills. He never 
grows excited over the difference between allo- 
pathy and homeopathy, or whether any or none 
or every virtue inheres in osteopathy or chiro- 
pathy. Independent! “When I get enough 
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I will be independent!” Your uncivilized man 
is the only independent dweller on the face of 
the earth, and he is dependent in a limited 
sense—dependent on his fire, his venison, his 
tepee, the falling rain, the flowing river. But his 
dependence is alphabetic compared with ours. 

As to his home. He dwells in the forests. 
And all our architecture is but a vain attempt 
to imitate, for we cannot reproduce the archi- 
tecture of the forests. What architect was 
ever able to fashion from steel and carved wood 
and plaster the glorious naves and aisles and 
transepts of the forest? What organ built 
by man is comparable to the thunder of the 
forest? What music man-made is to be men- 
- tioned with the rhythm of the river and the song 
of the sea? 

And paintings? Haven’t I gone into the 
forests in the autumn and seen there such pig- 
ments mixed by the forests and such canvas 
stretched by autumnal fingers as has never 
been dreamed of by man? 

I hold no brief for the uncivilized man. 
And I am not entering a plea to strip us of the 
accretions of civilization and hie us back to the 
forests. But our civilization only gives us 
what he had. He warms himself by his crack- 
ling logs. We warm ourselves before our 
cracking steam pipes. He feasts himself on 
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his broiled venison, broiled on a spit before his 
open fire. We feast ourselves on our steak 
broiled on a two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar range. 
He—but you can run. the inexhaustible list of 
comparisons yourself. Physically, what he has 
fills his capacity for physical comfort. His 
couch on the mosses—was there ever softer? 

But, you say, these are all material things, 
and that there is an intellectual and spiritual 
side. As it haps more follows in the text. 
This follows, “And the residue thereof he 
maketh a god.” He goes out and from what is 
left of his tree, not yet turned into fire-logs, or 
worked into traps, or fashioned into a hut for 
his housing, “with the residue thereof,” the 
east off, the thrown aside, the leftover, the 
residue, he maketh a god. Nice savage, he. 
Just like a savage, that. Are we in position to 
sneer at him? 

Fear forceth him to make a god. Fear be- 
comes his fetish. By fear, because of fear, he 
becomes religious. “And the residue he maketh 
a god.” His religion is a remnant, the unus- 
able remnant. When he hears the stealthy 
foot-creep of his enemies, knowing he had 
made them his enemies by his own mal-deeds, 
a great fear seizes him, and, finding a discarded 
piece of the cedar, with his ax he rounds out a 
head, indents the neck, right-angles the shoul- 
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ders, slopes down the body, and splits for the 
legs. And having made this parody of a man, 
he endows it with supernatural powers and 
falls down before it, prays and worships and 
cries: “Deliver me from my foes. Protect me 
against mine enemies. Save me from my 
fears, for thou art my god.” 

Civilized man! Nay, not he. Suffer a para- 
ble that finds a parallel in every community 
every day. A young man comes to town. 
He prospers. He marries. He marries well. 
Every one on the street turns to look at this 
little girl, his little girl, their little girl. But 
now ruin stares him in the face. He has 
become entangled in an alliance, a liaison, 
which if known will bring his house, his business 
house, his domestic house, tumbling down upon 
his head. Letters have passed and she threatens 
publication. Under cover of the night he creeps 
like a sycophant into the minister’s study. One 
would think the way he fawns the minister was 
the Judgment Day. Heretofore he has had 
no use “for the cloth.” But, alas! he possesses 
a lurking something that makes him feel the 
minister mayhap can interpose. He cries, “Oh, 
my wife! oh, my babe! oh, my business! I have 
sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood.” 
Another Judas come to the gallows. He wrings 
his hands: “If God will only stay this awful 
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judgment, I will live for Him all the remnant 
of my days.” You, with your astute mind and 
razorlike power of making distinctions, tell me 
the difference between that civilized man and 
yon uncivilized of the forest. 

Take another. The fight with death is on. 
It is a dark night—dark without, darker 
within. Your man follows the doctor silently 
out of the sick-room and down the soft carpeted 
stairs. The doctor’s hand is on the door-knob. 

‘Doctor, isn’t there any hope?” 

“Well, you know, as long as there’s life 
there’s hope.” 

The doctor has softly closed the door after 
him. “As long as there’s life there’s hope.” 
That is all. It isn’t a thread. That kind of 
hope is hopeless. The doctor has gone out 
into the night. Your man is on his knees in a 
Gethsemane of agony. He cries mightily. He 
promises God everything now—he who has 
given God nothing hitherto. “Anything, O 
God, if you will spare the wife of my youth, of 
my heart and hearth, the mother of my chil- 
dren.”. He has come to the last ditch—why, 
he is the forest man over again, only in broad- 
cloth. 

“With the residue thereof he maketh a god.” 
That’s what your forest man did. What he 
could not turn into firewood, or poles, or tepee, 
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or for rafters thereof; what he could not fashion 
into a trap, with the leftover, the residue, the 
_ thrown aside, the refuse; with what he would 
have left behind had he moved and counted 
it no loss, with that he was religious. If he had 
made a god first, before his firewood, before his 
trap, before he built his hut, if he had taken 
the first and choice part and made a god, he 
would have been a saint; a savage saint, true, 
but a saint. But what he did was as common- 
place as is done in this old town every day by 
your civilized man. 

‘“Hello!—is this the preacher’s house? 
Would you mind coming over? Mr. Blank has 
been brought home from business—collapsed.”’ 

The preacher goes over. Mr. Blank is done 
for, physically, and he knows it. He begins to 
think. There’s another world. He buys a big 
Bible with large brass clasps. He is haled to 
church by his liveried chauffeur and wheeled in. 
_ He cannot walk. And he makes an offering 
of life’s fag-end to God. He becomes religious 
with the residue, the dregs, the grounds, the 
settlings. The rag-tag, bobtail end he dedi- 
cates to God. The corpse is very religious— 
as religious as a corpse may be. 

If our religion is only a postscript to life, a 
fire insurance against a day of flame, an after- 
thought, where is the difference between your 
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civilized man and your forest man? Six days 
a week for self. An hour and a half on Sunday 
for God, and religion, and the soul, with twelve 
minutes clipped off by tardiness. And if the 
preacher outmeasures the orthodox thirty min- 
utes by a bit, the watch snaps, the smell of the 
savory venison fills the nostrils. The bene- 
dictus is said. The aisles are filled with out- 
rushing folk. 

‘What did you think of the parson’s sermon 
to-day?” 

‘Not bad, but—he ran over three and a third 
minutes; there’s my roast.” 

I am honestly trying to discover the difference 
between us and the man of the forest. “With 
the residue thereof he maketh a god.” 

If there is anything Jesus was clear on, it is 
that religion is not a part of life but the all. 
Life is not divided into apartments—sort of 
pigeon-holes—and labeled, “One, self; Two, 
friends; Three, business; Four, pleasure; Five, 
Monday; Six, Sunday.” All of life is religion. 
Religion is all of life. To devote the residue 
of anything to God, whether it be of tree, or 
time, or talents, is to make religion a farce. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all’— 
not the loose change, nor the leftovers, not 
the remnant, not the fag-end, not the residue— 
“all thy heart, mind, and strength.” 
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Jennie Lind said, “I sing to God.” She did. 
That is why she lives and sings to-day, though 
dead. For “righteous Abel, being dead, yet 
speaketh.” Holman Hunt, the inspired painter 
of “Christ the Light of the World,” ever kept a 
New Testament by his side wherewithal to 
refreshen and enkindle his inspiration. Mi- 
chael Angelo could work best when the choir 
was present chanting the Te Deum. Marshall 
Field ever kept on his desk a little card on 
which was written, “Seek first the kingdom of 
God.” 

This dedication of the scrap-heap to God— 
what sublime hypocrisy, and how universally 
practiced! ‘True religion is the life of God in 
man, filling him, thrilling him, pulsating through 
him, palpitating in him. True religion every 
morning says, ““Not to-day for self or business 
first, but for God first’’—all the acts and deeds 
and words and spirit of life weighed, assayed 
in the light of the cross. Not the sundown 
hour of life, but all the hours of life—God’s. 
“Take my life and let it be’—that includes 
feet, hands, tongue, silver, gold, heart, self, 
soul, all. We should be as ashamed to give 
God the broken, frayed, frazzled, ragged end 
as to give our wives a secondhand, battered, 
marred Christmas present. There is only one 
motive sufficient and saving—‘For mie to live | 
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is Christ.” “All to Jesus I surrender, I sur- 
render all.” 

A life lived for Christ, good wrought for 
Christ’s sake, money earned for the Kingdom— 
the spread of the Kingdom—that, and that only, 
answers to the chief end of man, which is to 
glorify God and to scatter good through all the 
earth. 

Many the changes these days rung on the 
word “Centenary.” What is the foundation 
word of it all? Stewardship—stewardship of 
self, of substance, of time, of all. The whole 
purpose and point of the Centenary movement 
is and has been to end forever and aye the 
practice of remnant religion which has prevailed 
for nineteen hundred years. The burden of 
it all, for once and all, to put God first, the 
world’s need first, to reincarnate the religion of 
the Good Samaritan. For, by the eternal stars, 
the true test of the church is not silver but 
sacrificial service. We are at the dawn of a new 
day, the birth of a new age, the threshold of a 
new order. In this time of world rebuilding 
the old church with its residue religion will 
not avail. 

O Church of the living God, let thy light so 
shine that all about thee may see and come 
from the east and the west, the north and the 
south, crying, craving to have the candles of 
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their lives lit by Him who is the Light of the 
world. Over the portals of a little church in 
the mountains are these striking words: “The 
Church of the willing service.” O thou Church 
of the Christ, over which he wept and wrestled, 
and for which he paid the great price, he would 
baptize thee unto this new ministry, he would 
rechristen thee, “Church of the willing service.” 

There are two parts to a pair of scissors. 
You cannot cut with one half. There are two 
parts to religion. “Love the Lord thy God 
with all—and thy neighbor.” That is religion, 
pure and unsubtracted. That is religion, and 
not residue. 


II 


BROTHER METHUSELAH, DECEASED, 
AGED 969 YEARS 


Do you recall the Catechism of our child- 
hood? 
‘Who was the first man?” “Adam.” 
‘‘Who was the strongest man?” “Samson.” 
“Who was the tallest man?” “Goliath.” 
“Who was the wisest man?” “Solomon.” 
*“Who was the oldest man?” ‘‘Methuselah.” 
Maybe you hadn’t noticed it in the papers: 
“Brother Methuselah, deceased, aged 969 years.” 
His whole life, including the record of his birth 
and death, all his deeds for 969 years, occupies 
forty-nine words, and eleven of these are the 
conjunction “and,” which is always omitted in 
modern telegrams. “And Enoch begat Me- 
thuselah.” “And Methuselah begat Lamech.” 
“And Methuselah begat sons and daughters.” 
“And all the days of Methuselah were nine 
hundred and sixty and nine years.”” “And he 
died.””, When you have subtracted the eleven 
superfluous “ands” you have left thirty-eight 
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of Methuselah’s life and reduced it, without 
the omission of a single fact, to eighteen words. 

So far as we know, Methuselah would have 
found no place in the ancient edition of Who’s 
Who but for one thing. He lived more years 
than any other man that ever lived. I knew 
a man who attained a certain distinction be- 
cause he ate more doughnuts at one sitting than 
any of his compeers and competitors. And 
another man I knew who likewise got his name 
on the front page because he went over Niagara 
Falls in a barrel and lived to serve in a side 
show and sell his picture. And Methuselah 
outlived a race and thereby got into the Ency- 
clopedia Humanitis. Cheap fame. 

Were we to hold strictly to the printed biog- 
raphy, this chapter would be as short inversely 
as Methuselah’s life was long. There are, 
however, a few glimpses—glints rather—be- 
tween the lines; yes, words that suggest sermonic 
possibilities. 

The first word writ of Methuselah is, “And 
Enoch begat Methuselah.” Were we to dis- 
course upon Enoch, the father, we would find 
ourselves in a field large and fruitful; for of 
Enoch it is writ, “Enoch walked with God, 
and was not [here], for God took him [there].” 
That is food for much thought. Enoch was 
the first summit-topped man of history. For 
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“FARA Artll & both, 
at least three thousand years he walked the 
high hills with God—so high that he just stepped 
through the front door into God’s house, without 
going through the tunnel commonly called 
Death. 

“He was not, for God took him.” The 
little boy was quite right in his version of the 
story: “Enoch walked and walked with God 
until he was so far from home and so near 
God’s home, God said to him, ‘Enoch, it’s too 
late for you to go back home; you'd better 
come in and stay all night with me.’ And 
Enoch went in and has stayed with God ever 
since.” 

Enoch lived so high and nigh the sky he 
stepped from life terrestrial into life celestial. 
If we lived on as high a plane as Enoch, we too 
perhaps might step over—in. But’ we are 
habitants of dark valleys and deep pits, and 
God must needs tunnel us out through death 
into the sunny heights of heaven. ‘Enoch 
walked with God.” 

Methuselah’s chief claim to distinction is 
due to his being the son of Enoch. The ancients 
had a saying, “A wise father maketh a wise 
son.” Which is saying, “A good father maketh 
a good son.” “A great father maketh a great 
son.” Not so with Methuselah. It is good 
to be well born. Charles Kingsley says a wise 
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word: “Every babe born is heir of all the ages 
past.” It lends emphasis to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ declaration, “The training of a child 
should begin one hundred years before it is 
born.” To be well born is much. 

But men are neither great nor good neces- 
sarily because they have a great and good 
parentage. The son of the great Abraham 
was Isaac, only a hyphen between the great 
Abraham and the great Jacob. John Scott 
Harrison was only a connecting link between 
the great William Henry and the great Ben- 
jamin. Plato was great. Name his great 
‘son. Do likewise with Webster, Beecher, 
’ Blackstone. Call the roll of the great in any 
realm—philosophy, science, statecraft, learn- 
ing, law—and name their offspring whose 
names also are immortal. Men are not great 
necessarily because they have a great ances- 
try. 

And neither are they good. Jehoiakim the 
wicked was the son of Josiah the good. Aaron 
Burr’s father was the Rev. Aaron Burr and 
his grandfather the Rev. Aaron Burr. On 
his mother’s side his grandfather was the great 
and good Jonathan Edwards, and his great- 
grandfather the Rev. Jonathan Edwards. Two 
streams, paternal and maternal, pure as BO 
flowed into Aaron Burr. And the stream that 
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poured from him was foul, putrid, reeking. 
The best that can be said of Aaron Burr is, he 
left a dark and moral slime across history’s 
page. 

Benedict Arnold. His great great-grand- 
father, William Arnold, was co-associate of 
Roger Williams in the founding of Rhode Is- 
land. His grandfather, Benedict Arnold, suc- 
ceeded Roger Williams as president of the col- 
ony, and afterward became governor of Rhode 
Island. Benedict Arnold had_ everything 
parentage and heritage could do for a man. 
He was well born, born of the best blood. 
But by force of character he is forever linked 
with that other—Judas Iscariot. 

In Christ’s day there were those who boasted 
that they were of Abraham’s seed—the children, 
descendants, sons of Abraham. And yet these 
men who pointed to Abraham as their pater- 
nity, who had the blood of Abraham coursing 
through their veins, slipped out into the dark 
with murder in their hearts to put to death the 
only truly great and good Man that ever lived 
—the Man who traveled all the way down 
from God to Galilee to show man the way up 
from Galilee to God. There is not a line, not 
a letter, to hint even that Methuselah bene- 
fited particularly from heredity, ancestry, 
lineage, genealogy, inheritance, paternity. 
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Methuselah was neither great nor good because 
he had as father the good and great Enoch, 
who “walked with God.” 

As I have remarked, Methuselah’s chief 
claim to distinction was that he was the son of 
Enoch. Yes, and that he was somebody’s 
grandfather. | Whose? Six guesses. You 
missed. Take the foot of the class. Noah’s. 
Methuselah was the grandfather of Noah. He 
was the father of Lamech, and Lamech was the 
father of Noah. And Noah means “rest or 
comfort.” It is a good name. “And Noah 
found grace in the sight of the Lord.” ‘And 
Noah was a just man and perfect.” “And 
_ Noah walked with God’—another keeper of 
‘companionship with God. “And Noah did 
according unto all that the Lord commanded 
him.” “And Noah built an altar unto the 
Lord.”’ Eventually the goodness—yes, and 
greatness—to be found in Enoch trickled 
through Methuselah and Lamech and outburst 
once again in Noah. You cannot tell what 
your boy may be, or his boy. So keep you up 
to the mark in mental health and moral, lest 
you transmit a plague to posterity. 

Enoch we know, and Noah, but we know 
not Methuselah nor Lamech. It is ever thus. 
Peter, James, and John we know, but who 
knows Bartholomew, Philip or Lebbzus, Simon 
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the Canaanite? Yet they were of the twelve, 
members of the same company, companions 
of the same Lord. 

Methuselah’s mother? Not a whisper. Of 
course he had a mother. He didn’t, like Topsy, 
‘just grow.” Some folks think these ancients 
were cradled in treetops. No. Methuselah’s 
mother cooed over him as mothers before and 
ever after have cooed over their babies— 
doubly so over their first baby, and Methuselah, 
be ye sure, was a first baby. That is certain 
from the manner of the times. Yes, Methu- 
selah had a mother like we have mothers. 

Methuselah was born. And after that? 
After that he lived 969 years. What did he 
do those 969 years long? Deponent saith not. 
General Gordon once said, “England was made 
by her adventurers, not by her statesmen.” 
Paul was an adventurer and seized Europe for 
Christ. Luther was an adventurer and dared 
break the thraldom of feudal religion. Wesley 
was an adventurer and blazed the way back to 
the reality of Christian experience. Christo- 
pher Columbus was an adventurer, and Cyrus 
Field, and S. F. B. Morse, and Marconi, and 
David Livingstone—and Enoch, for he adven- 
tured forth with God. And Methuselah? He 
was not. It is easily believable that he was a 
drifter, a tide-rider, but not an adventurer. 
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Methuselah’s compeers: Jabel was a keeper of 
cattle, a ranchman. Jubal was a maker of 
musical instruments. Tubal-cain was a worker 
in brass and iron. Charles Mackay, writing of 
Tubal-cain, says: 


“Old Tubal-cain was a man of might 
In the days when earth was young.” 


And Enoch builded a city. And Noah builded 
an ark to house the world. Those before 
Methuselah and after, co-temporaries and post, 
filled Carlyle’s definition of a man—“Produce.” 
Of the Village Blacksmith, Longfellow says, 
“Something attempted, something done.” 
_ Isaac Watts said a fitting word of the Methu- 


~ selah kind: 


‘There is a number of us creep 
Into this world to eat and sleep, 
And know no reason why we're born 
But only to consume the corn, 
Devour the cattle, flesh and fish, 
And leave behind an empty dish; 
And if our tombstones when we die 
Ben’t taught to flatter and to lie, 
There’s nothing better can be said 
Than that he’s eat up all his bread, 
Drunk up his drink, and gone to bed.” 


That’s Methuselah. But Methuselah, alas! had 
never heard of old shaggy-headed Thomas 
Carlyle, or sweet-souled, sweet singer Henry 
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Wadsworth Longfellow, or hymn-writer Isaac 
Watts. 


-“We live in deeds, not years, 
In thoughts, not breaths.” 


Not Methuselah. 

Nine hundred sixty-nine years had Methu- 
selah. Three score and ten years is life’s 
measure now. Would we want to go back to 
Methuselah, macrobians all? Macrobiology, 
the art of prolonging life, is a much-discussed 
subject these days. In most any gathering 
you may hear: “The secret is prophylactics, 
or: depurative air, or vitamines—by all means 
look to your vitamines!’ Or Plutarch may 
have discovered the secret, “Keep your head 
cool and your feet warm.” Or—who knows? 
mayhap Moses uncovered the secret when he 
said, “Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long upon the land.” 

But is longevity the thing most to be desired? 
Dr. Muhlenberg wrote, 


“T would not live alway; 
I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm 
Rises dark o’er the way.” 


He later expressed regret that he had written 
it. But who would live always? Bernard 
Shaw in his book, Back to Methuselah, makes a 
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plea for longevity. Who would care to live 
969 years and leave nothing worth while to 
put on one’s tombstone but “Finis”? Who 
would live as long as Methuselah, “Sans teeth, 
sams eyes, sans taste, sans everything’? No, 
“I would not live alway” here. Longevity 
isn’t the chief thing. Robert McCheyne, the 
young Scotch evangelist who moved the soul 
of the world, died at the early age of twenty- 
nine. I am venturing McCheyne’s twenty- 
nine years outmeasured Methuselah’s 969. 
One day when the dread disease was eating him 
up, sitting on the shores of Galilee, his soul 
burst out with 


“How sweet to me thy deep blue waves, 

O sea of Galilee, 

For the Glorious One who came to save 
Hath often stood by thee; 

Graceful around thee the mountains meet, 
Thou calm, reposing sea, 

But, ah! far more, the beautiful feet 
Of Jesus walked o’er thee.” 


In that one outbreathing he left more behind 
than Methuselah. A rare-souled lad of First 
Church, Los Angeles, an aviator in the war, 
with engine shot away by an Austrian flyer, 
having reached, as he believed, the end, turned 
to his pal and said: “We have now come to the 
end of that commonly called Life. It is well, 
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therefore, for us to recall concerning Life that 
it is not the longevity but the fullness that 
counts.” 

Yes, Methuselah was born. Methuselah 
lived, lived 969 years. And—there’s but one 
more chapter, “And he died.” Whether we 
live one year or 969 years the same epitaph is 
writ of all—‘‘And he died.” Death finally 
gets one hundred per cent of us. Nine hundred 
sixty-nine years—353,685 days—long was the 
life of Methuselah. A life 353,685 sunrises 
and 353,685 sunsets long. All the days of 
Methuselah were 353,685 days long. A single 
Hebrew word, Vayamoth, tells the last chapter, 
“And he died.” In the same single column 
where this fact is noted of Methuselah, it is 
written eight times of others, “And he died.” 

Yes, they all do. They? You mean “we.” 
Methuselah’s name means, “The arrow flies.” 
It was a slow arrow—969 years slow. But 
at ‘last the bowstring let go, and the arrow 
flew, and the place that had known Methuselah 
knew him no more forever. Neighbor said to 
neighbor, “And so the old man is gone.”” Young 
man or old man, the neighbors at last say of 
each, of all, “So he is gone.” There is one 
carriage in which all finally ride. You can 
always tell when it drives up, from its nodding 
black plumes, that nod and nod and seem to 
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say, “It’s our turn now.” When you get home 
you'd better pack your knapsack, for the black 
carriage may drive up and you won’t be ready. 
Sir Walter Scott, when wandering through 
exhumed Pompeii, muttered over and over, 
“The city of the dead.” A Scotch preacher 
one Sabbath pulled from beneath the pulpit 
a naked skull, and holding it up in the presence 
of the congregation said, “You may be clothed 
in fine linen like Dives and fare sumptuously 
every day, but to this at last you must come.” 
Standing over the sarcophagus that holds all 
that is mortal of the great Napoleon, under 
whose tread the world trembled, a man re- 
marked, “‘How still he lies!’ Shall we put a 
period or an interrogation point, or what, after, 
“And he died’’? If death ends all, then cer- 
tainly a period. If Hamlet was right, then 
certainly an interrogation. “To be or not to 
be, that is the question.” But to be or not to 
be is not a question with really wise men. 
The pagans knew better than Hamlet. On 
an ancient tomb is the figure of a winged genius 
with an extinguished torch in one hand and 
in the other a wreath of flowers from which a 
butterfly has just emerged and is mounting 
toward the sky. The cocoon is broken, the 
shell is split, but life goes on, goes up, soars. 
out. 
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“And he died.” A period, a full stop after 
those three words is not the proper punc- 
tuation. Nor yet is an interrogation point. 
Then what? A dash? An infinite dash. 
What an infinitesimal nothing is time and life 
here to eternity and life there! 


“Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
A word or two, 
And then comes night.” 


For this life and that. He, whom to possess 
is to possess life eternal, immortal, supernal, 
said, “I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
Of the Man of Galilee it is written, ““He went 
about doing good.” Put Methuselah’s life 
over against that and see how his life shrivels 
into nothingness. 

Thackeray tells us of old Colonel Newcome, 
who in his last illness imagined himself a boy 
again back in school listening to the morning 
roll call. His eyes brightened as he seemed to 
hear one name after another called, till “New- 
come” was called. Then he raised himself 
upon his elbow and answered “Adsum”’— 
“present’’—and passed on. There’s no better 
word. Let that be our answer to every call of 
duty and opportunity in the life that now is, 
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“Present; here am I, send me.” And the 
answer to the call of the life that is to come, 
“Absent from the body, present with the Lord.” 

“And all the days of Methuselah were nine 
hundred sixty and nine years.” And all thy 
days are the measure of the years of Jehovah 


God. 


Ii 
SLAVE OSHEA—PRINCE JE-OSHEA 


Havine finished Genesis we turned the leaf 
to read Exodus, and the first word hit us so 
hard it gave us long pause. “And.” I know 
the common version, James, has it “now,” but 
it’s “and.” That “and” is the door leading 
from Genesis, the book of beginnings, to Exodus, 
the book of going-ons, going-outs. Genesis, 
the beginning book; Exodus, the continuing 
book. The trouble with many is they never 
get out of Genesis, the beginning book. They 
never get out of the cradle. They never quit 
them of their swaddling-clothes. They cling 
to their nursing bottle. They never any more 
than twaddle. Milk Christians they are, not 
meat—babes in Christ. And what is sweeter 
than a babe, with its soft cheek and hand, its 
bewitching smile and dimples? When a babe 
steals into the heart, into the home, that’s 
a chunk of heaven. When a babe falls into the 
lap of motherhood, that’s heaven fallen into 
the lap. And its coo and cackle—was ever 


music so divine? When the stars first sang 
86 
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together they must have gotten their key from 
babyland. A baby for sweetness. 

It doesn’t seem possible that Moses, the 
mighty-muscled, who towered in soul from his 
shoulders up taller than any other mere man 
that ever lived; Moses, who went to the moun- 
tain to meet God and abode six weeks and 
came down with a face so shining that Israel 
could not look upon it; Moses, who brought in 
his hands two tables of stone from God; Moses, 
who led millions through forty years of wilder- 
ness; Moses, who stalked into the presence of 
Pharaoh, the greatest king of the greatest 
empire of the times, and defied him; Moses, 
who split the Red Sea with the rod; Moses, 
who lifted the brazen serpent—it doesn’t seem 
possible that Moses, mighty Moses, could 
ever have been a little soft-cheeked, cooing 
babe. But he was. And he was rocked to 
sleep in a cradle of bulrushes on the bosom of 
the Nile. 

Yes, yes, a babe for sweetness—but not a 
twenty-three-year-old babe. That is a tragedy. 
I know a man who has a boy—a boy with a 
twenty-three-year-old body and a three-year- 
old mind. That’s tragedy. Babes in Christ— 
twenty-three, forty-three, sixty-three-year-old 
babes. That is the tragedy of the Church 
of Christ. What a multitude remain babes 
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forever! They never get out of Genesis, the 
book of beginnings. They never lift the latch 
into Exodus, the going-out book, going on, on 
to perfection. Go, grow up to the stature of a 
full-grown man in Christ Jesus. “And” is the 
door between. “And” lifts the latch out of the 
Genesis room into the Exodus room. The 
trouble with multitudes is they never have 
learned to spell “and.” That is the matter. 
We are of so little force on account that we are 
only Genesis Christians and not Exodus. 

Then follow in Exodus and others of the 
Pentateuch the names of certain ones of the 
children of Israel who did so and so, who went 
so and so, who were so and so—lists and lists 
of names. Turn over the leaves: dry as dust— 
nothing but names. Why, bless you, there’s 
nothing quite so interesting as just names. 
Take the first chapter of Matthew—names, 
names, names! It begins with “The book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ.” And then 
follow names, names, names. ‘There are men 
in that genealogical table, and women, the 
best and the worst. There are kings, slaves, 
lawyers, doctors, farmers, horsemen, rich, poor, 
idolaters, liars, merchants, thieves, drunkards, 
harlots, murderers. The genealogical line of 
the Lord dipped deep into many a bog, mud 
and mire. Verily, he came through all sorts 
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to all sorts, from all kinds for all kinds. There’s 
Asa, the best; and Manasses, the worst—the 
first as good as ever man is good, the second 
as wicked as ever man is wicked. Names, 
names, names! 

I have often marveled at those pages of 
nothing but names in Chronicles, Numbers, 
and otherwheres—just names, endless names. 
But I am beginning now to see that there’s 
nothing quite so interesting, and quite so sug- 
gestive, and quite so fruitful of study as just 
names. “And these are the names of the 
children of Israel.” And Oshea is in the list. 
The: Israelites didn’t choose names for their 
children by chance. When you hit an Israel- 
 itish name you have struck a tree of many 
roots and more branches, hanging full of fruitful 
significance. The first man, Adam, means 
“Red Earth,” as we know. The first woman, 
Eve, means “Mother.” Oh, the fruit that has 
ripened on the boughs of that tree! Moses 
means “Drawn out.” 

And with the Israelites it wasn’t uncommon 
—indeed, very common—for a man’s name 
to be changed by what he became or did. The 
first, prophecy: the second, fulfillment. Ra- 
chel named her second babe Ben-oni, “The 
son of my sorrow.” ‘Truly named, for his 
life cost that young mother her life. After- 
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ward his father Jacob renamed him Benjamin, 
“Son of my strength.” Abram, tribal chief, 
renamed Abraham, “Father of the faithful.” 
Abraham was no tribal character, but indeed 
“father of the faithful.” 

Daniel got a new name; and Shadrach—he 
was Hananiah; and Meshach—he was Mishael; 
and Abednego—he was Azariah. 

And Oshea is going to get his name changed 
by and by. Oshea? Oshea was a slave born 
in Egypt. If we had thus been born, we would 
know there was no hope for us. A slave born, 
a slave wed live, a slave wed die. Egypt 
has the most fertile soil in this world. She 
should have. Millions of slaves have been 
turned into fertilizer on her fields. Oshea, a 
slave. That settles, seals his doom. 

Booker T. Washington, a slave born too. 
He was a lad well grown when the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was proclaimed. He too 
is doomed. Doomed? This slave left the 
greatest institution ever built by one man for 
one race—Tuskegee Institute, with its thou- 
sands of acres, its hundred and seven buildings, 
its library with nineteen thousand choice 
volumes, its endowment of two and a half 
millions, its several thousand students. A 
slave boy did it who sweat and suffered in the 
coal mines of Virginia and at the same time 
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attended night school; who made his way to 
Hampton Institute, and for want of a better 
place slept under the sidewalk; who worked his 
way through without a dollar of aid; who be- 
came teacher at Malden, West Virginia, and 
then off to Washington to school again, and 
then back to Hampton, a teacher. General 
Armstrong was experimenting with seventy- 
five Indians. He turned them over to Booker 
T. Washington. And he did the impossible 
with them. Then in 1881 he plunged into 
his great experiment at Tuskegee; opened his 
school in an old abandoned shanty, with thirty 
scholars and one teacher—himself that one. 
‘On and on, with face set toward the sunrise, 
until at his death he left behind him that great 
school with its 185 teachers. 

He was honored with degrees by Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Oxford—the world’s universities. 
He was received by kings and emperors abroad. 
He was honored at home by North and South. 
He left a dozen or more notable books and 
works. Any youth would find himself greatly 
enriched from a reading of Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s Up From Slavery—a simple recital of 
his own life. Many a young man by that 
book has been fired with a holy determination 
to overcome the insurmountable, to recognize 
that there are no such things as obstacles. And 
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how his story of the life of Frederick Douglass, 
another slave born with no chance, stirs the 
soul. Oshea, the slave. His parents named 
him that, and it means “Helper.” I wonder 
if in their heart could have been the hope that 
he might become the deliverer of his people 
from their bondage in Egypt? He didn’t 
become the deliverer, but he did become helper 
to the deliverer. 

And he was forty-four when his chance came. 
A man who had had a large business and through 
unexpected and sudden combination of con- 
ditions had failed, said in answer to, “Why 
don’t you start again?” ‘“‘There’s no use at 
my age trying to get one’s feet onto anything.” 
Oshea was forty-four before he had his first 
chance. “There’s no use, I am forty—too old 
to try.” Tell that to Angelo, who at seventy- 
three begins and at ninety finishes Saint Peter’s. 
Tell that to Wren, who at ninety lifts Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral to the skies and himself does 
the dome. Tell that to Gladstone, prime min- 
ister at eighty-eight, and Bismarck, the Iron 
Chancellor, at eighty-three, and Haydn, who 
gives the world his “Creation” at more than 
three score and ten; and John Wesley, who at 
eighty-three is carrying the weight of two con- 
tinents on his soul; and Von Humboldt, who 
goes round the world in exploration at ninety- 
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nine. “No use, I am too old—why, I am 
forty.” 

Oshea was forty-four when his first chance 
came. The Amalekites faced the Israelites in 
the wilderness and refused them passage to the 
promised land. Moses climbs a high hill and 
holds aloft the rod of God to inspire the people. 
When Moses’ hands grow weary, Aaron on 
one side and Hur on the other hold them up 
for him. That’s enough for the hillside of the 
battle. But who is commander-in-chief of the 
army in the valley? That’s all-important. 
The commander in charge that day on the field 
of battle was Oshea, once slave. And there 
was a great victory that day—some doings for 
a slave born. Oshea, thou wert rightly named: 
helper indeed. And right well did he live up 
to his name. So many don’t! Then came his 
renaming. “And Moses called Oshea, the son 
of Nun, Jehoshua,” that is, Joshua. Joshua 
it is. Now we are on familiar ground. It’s 
our old familiar friend Joshua, a man of mighty 
valor, and a mighty man of valor. A slave, 
yes. But so conducting himself that he had 
Jehovah’s name engrafted to his. Je, that’s 
Jehovah. Jehovah linked to, with the slave 
Oshea, makes him Jehoshua. And Oshea 
linked with Jehovah that day saved Israel. 
Joshua of the Old Testament is Jesus of the 
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New. It is one and the same. It isn’t far 
from slave pen to Saviour if Jehovah is linked 
with one. What is thy name? Oshea? 
“Helper”? Good. It may be Jehoshua, 
“Jehovah’s helper.” That’s better. A helper 
of God. 

What is our chief business, our first business? 
To help God. In one of the great art galleries 
may be seen a painting entitled, “Helping 
Grandpa.” The grandfather is trying to row 
the boat across the rough and windy waters.. 
The little grandson sits hard side of him on the 
seat, and with his little chubby hands he is 
hanging onto the oar on his ‘side, making it 
next to impossible for the grandfather, thus 
hampered and hindered, to make the other 
side. But the little fellow is looking up with 
such a glow on his face and saying, “I am 
helping, grandpa.” That’s about the way 
we help God. Does God want helpers? Does 
God need helpers? He could do it far easier 
alone. When he would feed the children of 
Israel in the wilderness he rained manna upon 
them. But when he let the twelve disciples 
help him feed the five thousand the crowd had 
to be seated in groups of fifty and hundreds, 
with aisles between; the bread had to be broken, 
put into baskets, and passed. He could have 
done it far easier alone, unaided, and unhelped— 
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unhindered rather. And God wants us to 
help him? God needs helpers? Yes, thanks 
be. It is the mystery unsolvable. Behold, I 
show you a marvel. The only feet with which 
God can lead the children of Israel out of Egypt 
into the promised land are the feet of Moses. 
The only hands with which God can lift up the 
brazen serpent are the hands of Moses. God 
has hands only as our hands become his, and 
feet, and heart to love with, and arms to lift 
with. “At Antioch the disciples were first 
called Christians.” That is, “Little Christs.”’ 
Are we that—Christs in the world? God would 
change thy name and rebaptize thee, Je-hoshua, 
- “Jehovah’s helper.” 

~ Soon after Oshea was rechristened, Moses 
climbed Nebo’s mount to be kissed to sleep by 
the Almighty and to be buried by the angels. 
Moses the man of God is dead, but God lives. 
When Moses is buried on Nebo, into whose 
hands did God put the scepter of leadership? 
Oshea, the once slave. Who led the Israelitish 
hosts dryshod across Jordan? Oshea, the once 
slave. Who led them to victory at Jericho, 
Ai, and Gibeon? Oshea, the once slave. Who 
seized the fiery bit of the sun with triumphant 
shout, “Sun, stand thou still in Gibeon, and 
thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon,” so that 
the battle of God and civilization might come to 
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a victorious ending? Oshea, the once slave. 
Not bad for a once slave who didn’t have his 
chance until he was forty-four. 

With what words did Jehovah commission 
this once slave, now commander-in-chief of the 
Lord’s hosts? “There shall not any man be 
able to stand before thee all the days of thy 
life; as I was with Moses, so I will be with 
thee.” Not bad for a once slave, now com- 
mander-in-chief under Jehovah. 

Hear you this word of a once slave—of sin, 
“T can now do all things through Christ, who 
always causes me to triumph.” Thou once 
slave, or now slave, he will break thy shackles 
and make thee conqueror, king, always tri- 
umphing, and at last—a crown and a throne. 
Not bad for a once slave—of sin. 


*‘He breaks the power of canceled sin, 
He sets the prisoner free.” 


Heirs of God, joint heirs with Christ, to 
reign with him forever and ever. Not bad for 
a once slave. 


IV 


A MAN SIX THOUSAND YEARS OLD— 
PLUS 


IsuMakt is the man of short biography and 
long life. The whole pitiful story of domestic 
blundering, and the fruitage thereof, may be 
read in a few minutes in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, twenty-first, and twenty-fifth chapters 
of the book commonly called Genesis. 

_ An Oriental woman who found herself child- 

less was disgraced forever in the eyes of her 
neighbors. To this day the Orientals still 
regard the command given, through Adam, 
as binding, “to people the earth.” If the 
Anglo-Saxon fails and falls before the hordes 
of other races, nobody will be to blame but 
the Anglo-Saxon. Often, too often, the better 
the homes, the more able financially to rear 
families, the smaller the family. 

This feeling of disgrace on the part of the 
Oriental woman, coupled with the hope of every 
Israelitish wife that she might become the 
mother of the promised Messiah, conveys to 


us Occidentals only the shadow of the bitter 
47 
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grief that possessed, pierced, the soul of Sarah, 
wife of Abraham, when she discovered old age 
creeping stealthily upon her and no child had 
been given her. A half loaf is better than none, 
and, a thing very common among Orientals 
then, and not uncommon now, Sarah begged 
Abraham, her husband, to give her a child by 
her slave-servant Hagar. Abraham yielded to 
Sarah’s entreaty, and Ishmael is born. 

There’s no accounting for woman. As soon 
as Hagar discovered that she was going to be- 
come a mother she looked down upon Sarah 
and despised her because Sarah was barren and 
she, Hagar, was to be honored with motherhood. 
I say, there’s no accounting for woman. For 
although all this was done upon Sarah’s insist- 
ence, yet now she lets loose a very tornado 
upon the head of her husband, Abraham, and 
vehemently cries, “My wrong be upon thee: 
the Lord judge between thee and me.” It 
really wasn’t a pretty speech. I may have 
said, there’s no accounting for woman. And 
man? Just now it happens we are talking 
about woman, which is most fortunate—for 
man. 

And Sarah in her fury drove Hagar from the 
house, far afield. Out in that lonely wilder- 
ness of despair the Lord talked to Hagar some 
strange words: “Return to thy mistress, and 
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submit thyself under her hands,” that is, stand 
her abuse; thou “shalt bear a son,” and he 
shall become the father of a multitude. His 
“name shall be Ishmael. “He will be a wild 
man; his hand will be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him.” Later we 
read that God took pity on Sarah and gave 
her a son when she was ninety and Abraham 
was one hundred years old. Great and bound- 
less joy possessed Sarah’s heart. But there’s 
a big fly in the ointment. Hagar and her son 
Ishmael live under the same roof with Sarah 
and her baby Isaac. 

Ishmael was fourteen when Isaac was born. 
‘Sarah saw the son of Hagar mocking,” liter- 
ally, mimicking, her Sarah pounces into the 
house and slams the door. “I'll settle this, 
and now.” As soon as Abraham comes from 
the field the storm breaks. “Cast out this 
bond woman and her son’”’ (as though he were 
not also Abraham’s son), “for the son of this 
bond woman shall not be heir with my son, 
with Isaac.” That is, “I will not have Hagar 
and Ishmael under this roof another night. 
They go, or Isaac and I go.” Hagar and Ish- 
mael went. 

When Abraham was forced by Sarah to 
send Hagar and Ishmael out he did up bread 
and food, and filled a bottle with water, and 
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put them on her shoulder, and—they are gone. 
“And she departed, and wandered in the wil- 
derness. . . . And the water was spent in the 
bottle, and she cast the child under one of the 
shrubs. And she went and sat down a good 
way off; for she said, Let me not see the death 
of the child. And she lifted up her voice and 
wept. And God spake to her and said, What 
aileth thee, Hagar? Arise, lift up the lad 
and hold him in thine hand; for I will make 
him a great nation. And God opened her 
eyes and she saw a well of water; and she went 
and filled the bottle with water and gave the 
lad drink.” 

What is the matter with many Christians? 
They are out in life’s wilderness with only a 
bottle, and the bottle is spent, empty. Woeful 
that, for any soul. But worse far when we 
recall that Hagar was thus with an empty bottle 
and a dying son. The world around us dying 
with thirst, and He says, “Give ye them to 
drink.” How can we, with nothing but an 
empty bottle, with nothing even to quench 
our own thirst? 

God wants us to throw away the bottle 
and come to the well. “Whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up.” That 
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man shall never thirst more. How could he, 
with a well of water in him? But as good as 
that is, it isn’t all. ‘Whosoever believeth on 
me out of him shall flow rivers of living water.” 

There are three stages of Christian experience 
and life! Bottle, well, river. We are to go 
from bottle to well to river. Indwelling— 
bottle, infilling—well, outflowing—river. The 
bottle is good as long as it lasts. But it doesn’t 
last. “The bottle is spent.” A well is good 
for local needs, the family, one’s own folk; but 
what’s a well for a county, a country, a con- 
tinent, a world? A river is what we need. 
“Everything liveth whithersoever the river 
cometh.” What is the lack of the world? 
Rivers of living water. And the world can only 
have as they flow from us. How the world 
needs folks that overflow! To be Christians 
is one thing; to be overflowing Christians is 
quite another. Egypt always has the Nile. 
But Egypt every year awaits the Nile’s over- 
flowing. Having the Nile is one thing; having 
the Nile overflow is quite another thing. Not 
the Nile, but the Nile’s overflowing, is Egypt’s 
salvation, and the world’s. 

Alas, me! It is Ishmael we are after, and 
lo! he has gone wandering away in the wilder- 
ness, and we like him. Did you noticeit? The 
prophecy was that when Ishmael was grown 
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‘his hand will be against every man,” and as 
a natural and necessary result “every man’s 
hand will be against him.” Like every other 
human that ever has lived, it’s not to be doubted 
that Ishmael was ever hunting the road to the 
House of Happiness. But he found the wrong 
road. Hate never leads to the House of Hap- 
piness. And how Ishmael hated!—hated Sarah 
for his misfortune, hated his father, hated 
Isaac, hated everybody. He grew up hating. 
His hand against every man and every man’s 
hand against him. He lived in the desert, a 
wild man; literally, a wild-ass man, untamable, 
unmanageable, untractable, undrivable, kicking, 
biting, killing—his hand against every man. 
And he married a girl of the desert, which 
didn’t subtract from what was the trouble. 

One day, generations after, Joseph’s brothers 
tumble him into a pit, expecting to let him lie 
—die. But along came a band of wander- 
ing gypsies—marauders—galloping across the 
plains down to Egypt; and Joseph’s brothers 
haul him out and sell him for twenty pieces of 
silver. Who are these to whom Joseph’s 
brothers sold him? Ishmaelites. Descendants 
of Ishmael. The word used of these descend- 
ants, Badw, is the very word that we have 
turned straight into a modern English word, 
“Bedouins,’ which means, “of the open, 
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dwellers in the open, migratory, tent-dwellers, 
movers, wanderers, sons of the desert.”” That’s 
what the descendants of Ishmael were. And 
God said to Abraham concerning Ishmael, 
“Twelve princes shall he beget.’ And these 
are elsewhere spoken of as “princes of the des- 
ert.” We are ever running across these de- 
scendants of Ishmael, as in the story of Joseph. 

The record speaks of Ishmael as an archer, 
a sharpshooter, and of his descendants as horse- 
men. Who are these? Arabs, Bedouins, the 
millions of the Mohammedan world. Moham- 
med proudly pointed to Ishmael as his progen- 
‘itor, and claimed Kedar, one of the twelve sons 
- of Ishmael, as his direct ancestor. And that’s 
why the Mohammedans claim Abraham as 
theirs, and jealously guard his tomb at Hebron. 

That day when Hagar was leading little 
Ishmael forth by the hand she had no idea 
what she was leading forth. When Sarah 
persecuted Hagar and Ishmael and bitterly 
drove them out, and Abraham weakly con- 
sented, little did they dream the world destiny 
that was being determined that day by that 
act. 

The Mohammedan University at Cairo, 
Egypt, has twenty thousand students—young 
Mohammedan men. This is one of the largest 
universities in this world—Ishmaelites all. 
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When these young Mohammedans graduate, 
their diploma consists of two things—a new 
copy of the Koran, open, with a shining new 
sword laid across it. And they are commis- 
sioned to go forth and convert or kill. Under 
that command they have swept Africa. Abra- 
ham and Sarah did it that day. When we 
send forth a child, is that a little thing, a light 
thing? So many act as though it were a thing 
insignificant. It is a fateful thing. Ishmael 
didn’t march out into the desert that day, but 
the Mohammedan world. And it’s going to 
take—God only knows the millenniums of 
time and the millions of money and of men, to 
turn that stream back again into the right 
channel, until it becomes once more a part of 
the River of Life that flows from and leads to 
the throne of God. 

But there is one more sentence, a vital part 
of this same thought and thing. Abraham 
dies, having reached the ripe age of one hundred 
and seventy-five, and Isaac and Ishmael to- 
gether bend over that grave at Hebron. Ish- 
mael is now eighty-nine and Isaac seventy-six. 
And over Abraham’s open grave they touch 
hands for the last time and then separate 
forever. Isaac goes back to his flocks and 
family. Ishmael goes back to his desert life 
and wild ways. But they did meet that day 
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at the grave of their father. There’s only one 
spot where Mohammedan, Jew, and Christian 
find a common meeting place—at the grave of 
Abraham at Hebron. [If it is ever done, if the 
races are ever won, it must be done through 
Abraham. [I catch a ray of light and hope. 
There is a rallying point, place. “Before 
Abraham was I am,” said Christ. Abraham 
is the connecting link, the link connecting the 
races to Christ. The cross is the center. 
Christ the son of Abraham, the progenitor of 
Abraham, the root and offspring of Abraham 
—he is the world’s hope. To him every knee 
will bow. To him every tongue will confess. 
To him every voice will cry: “My Lord and 
my God. To whom shall we go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” 
All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 


Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 


He’s crowned. 


mf 
THREE SISTERS 


Tuk story of the Book of Job is the drama of 
all literature and of all ages. It produces 
proof positive and conclusive that it is a long 
lane that has no turning. Be patient. Job 
could not understand. Wait. There was a 
time when men saw the lightning cut the 
clouds and could not understand. Men now 
see that it meant flashing cables, racing trolleys, 
beaming lights. For long Job could not under- 
stand. Wait. Be patient. 

But Job came through his testings and 
trials a man. Job’s physical sufferings are 
over. His blood flows warm again and swift. 
His flesh has come once more as a little child. 
His fortune is restored double. “Godliness 
is profitable unto all things.” His friends 
return in swarms. His friends were like swal- 
lows. They flitted in the fall of adversity and 
were back again in the spring of prosperity. 
And Job’s family was restored. And at last 
one beautiful autumn day Job was gathered 
like a shock of ripened wheat unto his fathers. 
“All’s well that ends well.” 
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Just now, however, we're only indirectly 
interested in Job, for we are to study not Job 
but his three daughters. ‘He had also seven 
sons and three daughters. And he called the 
name of the first, Jemima; and the name of the 
second, Kezia; and the name of the third, 
Keren-happuch. And in all the land were no 
women found so fair as the daughters of Job: 
and their father gave them inheritance among 
their brethren.” That is very unusual; that is, 
that these three daughters are mentioned and 
named. It was utterly contrary to ancient 
Oriental custom. Girls and women were num- 
bered rather than named. But again and again 
_ in the Bible (this is proof that the Bible and 
the Bible folk were ages ahead of the world in 
general) women and girls are not only mentioned 
but named. But in the Oriental world the 
sons were named, and as a sort of a postscript 
it was common to add “and so many daughters.” 
I presume at night the common form of question 
was, about the girls, “Is Number Thirteen in?” 

But it is not quite as bad as it sounds. Those 
were pioneer times, days of conflict and battle; 
and while the women rocked the cradle the 
men sallied forth to do and to die. And most 
naturally the brief chronicles were of such 
deeds and doings. Hence women are not 
often mentioned. So there must have been 
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some especial and unusual reason why these 
three sisters are named and mentioned. What 
does this story yield concerning them? 

These three sisters were remarkable for their 
beauty. The story reads, “In all the land 
were no women found so fair as the daughters 
of Job.” They had, whatever else they had 
or did not have, the gift of beauty. Whether 
beauty is a blessing or a curse depends; depends 
upon how it is used. We crave for our daugh- 
ters the gift that was possessed by these three 
daughters of Job—personal beauty. What a 
blessing consecrated beauty has been, and 
what havoc unconsecrated beauty has wrought! 
Cleopatra, for instance. 

If you have been at Holyrood, Edinburgh, 
where dwelt Mary Queen of Scots, you will 
recall the romantic spot underneath the great 
arched window where this beautiful, bewitching, 
reckless, lawless queen made love to her devo- 
tees. You will recall that even more inter- 
esting spot—blood spot— up the great stairway, 
where her secretary, Rizzio, died for love of 
her. Beyond, the little door through which 
the assassins crept. Beyond, the bedchamber 
through which they dragged him. Beyond, 
where the beautiful queen stood screaming out 
her fear and fury. Through the window where 
she stood all a-tremble under the lash of the 
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mob’s blood-curdling cry, “Darnley, Darnley!” 
while they thrust into her face a banner reading, 
“O Lord, avenge him.” It chanced that her 
husband at that particular moment was Both- 
well, who had, at her instigation, murdered 
her former husband, Darnley. Mary Queen 
of Scots’ beauty was as fatal as a gallows’ noose 
to those who, alas! were entangled in it. Oh, 
the havoc wrought by unconsecrated beauty! 

Esther, the Jewish queen of the heathen 
King Ahasuerus—what beauty was hers! And 
how she used it to bless! But for her extra- 
ordinary beauty she never would have been 
selected queen. And when she made bold 
. to go into the king’s presence unbidden, un- 
asked, but for her beauty she would have 
perished. It was her rare beauty that fasci- 
nated, bewildered, bewitched the king. “Queen 
Esther, what wilt thou?” And her life and the 
lives of her people were spared. Her beauty 
consecrated to a holy purpose did it. 

There is a beauty that is only skin-deep. It 
is as dangerous as dynamite. Shunit. “Pretty 
is as pretty does.” That queen of American 
women, Frances Willard, says, ““The beautiful 
face with nothing back of it lacks the staying 
qualities.” And know you that beauty, real 
beauty, true beauty, is a deeper something than 
dressmaker’s needle, jeweler’s art, milliner’s 
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fashion, hairdresser’s iron, dancing master’s 
touch, or cosmetics can produce. “Pretty is 
as pretty does.” 

These three sisters were also remarkable for 
their character. Indeed, that was the foun- 
dation on which their beauty was built. Their 
names most strikingly reveal that. Jemima, 
“The Light of the Morning.” It has a domes- 
tic flavor, a home reference. Jemima was a 
home-body, the light of the home, the house- 
hold. When is light needed in the home? 
When it’s dark. Yes, but when is it darkest? 
In the early morning. And Jemima was the 
light of the morning. Lots of people aren’t 
fit to live with until after ten o’clock in the 
morning. A business friend has on his desk a 
motto, “Don’t speak to me until after ten 
o'clock.” Brother Grouch snaps and snarls. 
As sweet as a vinegar cruet. He suggests, 
“Brethren, pass the pickles.””’ A woman said: 
“Thank goodness, there’s a zoo near our house. 
It’s such a comfort after getting rid of my 
husband in the morning to go over and spend 
a few peaceful minutes with the bears.” 

How few Jemimas, lights of the household! 
There are more eclipses, total eclipses. How 
easily we could all improve in our conduct in 
the home, and our bearing toward those of our 


hearts and hearths! All smiles outside, all 
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daggers in. Doves to others, snapping-turtles 
to those of our flesh and blood. We are prone 
to forget that “love grows by loving.” 

Kezia. That is another spelling for Cassia, 
“Breath of the Garden.” That has a social 
touch and significance. That is the young 
woman in society. Society and social life are 
very stubborn facts, whether we like their 
makeup or not; and society is not everywhere 
as bad as it is painted. In the time of the War 
of the Roses in England, virtue was a laughing- 
stock, and marriage less than a form—a farce. 
There were no sacred marital ties or bonds. 
The cavalier was a rake and his fair lady was 
no better. All one needs to do is to walk 
through the streets, peer into the houses and 
places of amusement of exhumed cities, cities 
of a few thousand years ago, to see what society 
formerly was. In those times men shot each 
other down for a woman’s glove. And that 
very woman was only a toy, a plaything, used 
at man’s pleasure, spurned and cast aside at his 
displeasure—a mat to wipe man’s foot on. 

The highest pleasures of the aristocracy were 
found in the arena: bull-fighting, cock-fighting, 
lion- and man-killing. Bishops and civil offi- 
cials spent their nights at the gaming table, 
and no man was a real gentleman unless he got 


so drunk he had to be fished out from beneath 
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the table and carried to his bed. Society now 
is a very heaven to what it was then. And 
what an opportunity in society and social life 
to be a true Breath of the Garden—Kezia. 
Frances Havergal devoted her life to society. 
It never tainted her. She was a Kezia indeed. 
A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. She 
was leaven, salt, salvation. In society she 
lived what she wrote, 


“Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee; 
Take my voice, and let me sing, 
Only, always for my King.” 


Keren-happuch. That is, ‘“All-bounteous,” 
full of blessing. That has a religious signifi- 
cance and meaning. It suggests woman in the 
church—religious warmth. Sometimes we are 
twittingly reminded that a vast majority of 
church membership is women. This ought 
to be no marvel. The only marvel is, consid- 
ering what Christ is and woman, that any 
woman is found outside. Such women might 
appropriately be relegated to any land where 
Christ has not been named. 

A missionary passing through Cairo in 
company with a distinguished Arab was amazed 
to see him, when approached by a wretched 
old creature, a withered hag, spit at her and 
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spurn her with his foot. The missionary re- 
proached the man, only to meet with this reply: 
“Pooh! she is my mother.”’? A Moslem woman 
has no thought of any sort of equality in this 
life, nor hope. of it in the life hereafter. All 
that the women of Christendom have to-day of 
right and equality with their brother man is 
due to the gracious offices of that Christ who 
“was of a woman born,” and whose disciples 
were instructed to teach that in his Kingdom 
there is neither male nor female, but all are one 
in him. 

These three sisters were remarkable also for 
their inheritance. “Their father gave them 
_ inheritance among their brethren.”” That was 
a rare and unusual thing. Usually the eldest 
son received a double portion, and the younger 
sons made haste to carry off what was left. 
Tn our times it is not so; “share and share alike,” 
sons and daughters. If any favor is shown, it 
is shown to the daughters. 

No longer is woman classified and classed, as 
was done by Julius Cesar in his commentary, 
““Impedimenta,”’ impediments. But now it is 
recognized that woman was not taken from 
man’s foot to be beneath him, nor yet from his 
head to be above him, but from his side to be 
his equal. Equal sharer in things temporal, 
equal participant in things eternal. ‘“Tnheri- 
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tance among their brethren,” in the riches 
eternal. Participation on equal terms in the 
inheritance of the gospel. 

And citizenship on equal terms in the com- 
monwealth of service. What a commonwealth 
that is! “If any would be great among you, 
let him serve.” ’*Tis the doorway of kingship. 
Woman is no longer “cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined.”” Yes, a participation on equal terms in 
the heavenly glory. “Now are we the sons” 
—and daughters—“‘of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that, 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him; 
for we shall see him as he is.” Under the 
privileges, possessions, power of the Book, 
while the Johns, Peters, Jameses go marching 
on with banners, the Marys, Dorcases, Lydias 
have equal place and part and participation 
in the redemption and ruling of the world. 
There is no court of women in the new temple 
of civilization. There is no latticed gallery for 
women in God’s House of Commons. “Blest 
be the tie that binds.” 

And Job had three daughters—Jemima, 
Kezia, Keren-happuch. Jemima, queen of the 
home; Kezia, queen of society; Keren-happuch, 
queen of religion. These three are the three 
realms that include all life—the trinity of the 
life that now is: the domestic, social, spiritual. 
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What marvel, then, that the Godhead is a 
Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit? And 
it is well and wise for us not to forget that we 
have access to the Father only through the 
Son by the Holy Spirit. “No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me,” said the Christ. 
And “no man can say that Jesus is the Christ 
save by the Holy Spirit.” 

“And in all the land were no women found so 
fair as the daughters of Job: and their father 
gave them inheritance among their brethren.” 
Inheritance; yes, inheritance. Ours, yours, is 
“an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
_ that fadeth not away.” “A child of the King.” 


‘VI 
THE STRANGE STORY OF THE 
SON OF GERSHOM 


Onk night a ragged, bare-footed tramp knocks 
at the back door of a house on the lonely road 
on the slopes of Mount Ephraim and begs for a 
crust. The dweller in that house, Micah, pos- 
sessed of a bit of the milk of human kindness, 
takes in this out-at-the-elbows, shoeless vaga- 
bond, feeds and sleeps him. 

Sitting by the fire Micah questions the tramp 
as to his who, what, whence, whither, why. 
And lo! he discovers—and it is some tale that 
—that this tramp hailed from Bethlehem, 
which fourteen hundred and six years after 
cradled the Christ, and that he had been a 
Levite, that is, a priest. Once a priest, min- 
istering before the Lord; now a tramp, begging 
for a bite and a bed. 

How came it about? Let that question rest 
a bit. Just now we are interested in the fact 
of the fall rather than its philosophy. An 
“ad” appeared in a certain city paper. It was 


a “want ad,” a position wanted. The man of 
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the “ad” stated as reference, as it were, that 
he had been a college professor, that he had 
been an editor, a painter, a preacher—but he 
advertised for “wood to’saw at less than regu- 
lar rates.” A priest of God with a bucksaw 
at the back door! And yet men doubt the 
fall, question it, hoot at it. Why, it’s all about 
us. The race is still falling. Man rides on the 
palm of the Almighty, and if God but tip his 
hand a bit man plunges to depths unfathom- 
able. 

This man Micah, once a follower of Jehovah, — 
had forsaken the altars and God of his fathers 
_and had set up a religious establishment of his 
- own on Mount Ephraim, with a full set of idols 
and images. All he lacked was a priest to min- 
ister before his gods. And here was his man 
dropped right down from heaven, or, at any 
rate, dropped down. It was down all right. 
“Dwell with me,” said Micah to this tramp 
priest; “be my chaplain and I will give you a 
bed and five changes of apparel and ten shekels 
of silver a year.’ No sooner said than done. 
And the erstwhile priest, who once ministered 
before the Lord in the tabernacle at Shiloh, 
now ministers before images and idols on the 
slopes of Mount Ephraim in the house of 
Micah the apostate. 

All went well until one day a band of Danites 
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chanced to pass that way. The Danites were 
a lawless tribe of apostate Jews who lived by 
plunder. Some of these men had been com- 
rades of the Levite and recognized him. The 
conversation that followed was after this fash- 
ion: “Who brought thee hither and what doest 
thou in this place?” 

He answered, “Micah hath hired me and I 
am his priest.” 

“Then,” said they, “take the omens for us. 
Ask your gods whether we shall be prosperous 
on our way.” 

It was done. ‘Go in peace,” said the Levite, 
“and the Lord will go before you.” 

They then went their way, but presently 
returned with reinforcements and carried off 
the whole idolatrous outfit of Micah, including 
his chaplain. In vain did he protest. 

“Hold thy peace,” they said. “Lay thy 
hand upon thy mouth and come with us. Thou 
shalt have a larger parish. Is it better for 
thee to be a country parson than to minister 
unto the whole tribe of Dan?” 

Discretion seemed the better part of valor, 
particularly as this man was hampered by no 
conscientious scruples. Conscience cut no fig- 
ure with him. 

So here he is, comfortably settled in the 
Diocese of Dan at the headwaters of the Jordan, 
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swinging his censer in the temple of false gods, 
and eminently successful as the world counts 
success. 

Yes, the world counts such successful; but 
he was a dismal failure. For every man is a 
failure who fails to live up to the best that is 
in him; who sins against the best that is in him, 
who fails to realize the best that is in him. 
This man failed in many ways. 

He failed to live up to his birthright. He 
was false to his birthright. This man was a 
grandson of Moses. Let that sink deep. 
Moses trotted him on his knee. Moses doubt- 
less told him the story of the crossing of the 
Red Sea, of the brazen serpent, of the manna 
in the wilderness. He was born great. He 
was in the direct line of the priesthood. Pon- 
tifical blood beat in his heart and ran hot 
through his veins. A grandson of Moses a 
-tramp! A grandson of Moses a priest of idols! 
A grandson of Moses! What a_ heritage! 
What a start! It is a great thing to be well 
born—that is, if we live up to it. Blood tells 
—sometimes. It didn’t tell in the case of 
Jehoiakim, Manasseh, Aaron Burr, Benedict 
Arnold, Lord Byron, Robert Burns. In spite 
of the good blood pulsing through their veins 
they were all only what.they were. Lord 
Byron, with royal blood filling his veins, 
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yet at thirty-six, only thirty-six, wrote of him- 
self, 
‘““My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruit of love are gone. 
The worm, the canker and the grief 
Are mine alone.” 

Heritage is no fable, a fact. But so is original 
sin. Bobby Burns wrote of his ancestry, and 
probably was in his cups when he wrote, 

“My ancient but ignoble blood 

Has flowed through scoundrels 
Ever since the flood.” 
And yet the inscription on his father’s tomb- 
stone at Alloway leads one to gather he was of 
noble lineage. Lord Byron, Bobbie Burns, 
Aaron Burr, Bendict Arnold, all of royal blood— 
and this false and fallen priest, the grandson of 
Moses. 

In truth the man’s name means “Whom 
Jehovah gave.” We mostly name our children, 
our sons, for a purpose. David, Beloved of 
God; Amos, Strong in the Lord; Aaron, The 
Light of God; Samuel, Asked of God; Michael, 
Like Jehovah; Timothy, God-honoring. But 
a noble name without noble creed and noble 
character is but sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal. It’s worse; it’sless. It is a great thing 
to be well born. It is a woeful thing to prove 
false to one’s birthright. 
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Thomas Carlyle pays high tribute to his 
father, astonemason. We would say a common 
stonemason. Thomas Carlyle says his father 
was an uncommon stonemason. That every- 
thing he did he did faithfully and as a true 
man. And says Carlyle: “I look on the houses 
he built, with their foundations made, laid, to 
last forever, with unmeasured pride. No man 
can ever point to my father’s workmanship 
and say, ‘There’s the handiwork of a shoddy 
workman.’”’ And Thomas Carlyle did his 
utmost as a man of letters to live up to his 
birthright. As honest was he in the use of the 
alphabet as was his father in the use of the 
trowel, which trowel the son treasured and 
pointed to with manly pride. 

This son of Gershom was false to his birth- 
right. I cannot think of a fouler crime. He 
was false to his inherited good name. “A good 
name is more to be desired than great riches.” 
If you have inherited a good name, treasure 
it as the crown jewel it is. 

This son of Gershom was false to his Chris- 
tian profession. How could there be a Christian 
fifteen hundred years before Christ? Easily 
enough. This man had ministered in the tab- 
ernacle, where everything he touched pointed 
to Christ. The brazen altar, with its sacrificial 
blood, pointed to the Lamb slain from the 
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foundation of the world. The golden candle- 
stick pointed to Him, the Light of the World. 
The table of shewbread pointed to Him, the 
Bread that came down from heaven. The 
golden altar of incense pointed to Him who 
ever liveth to make intercession for us. Every- 
thing in the tabernacle pointed to Christ. 
Every part of the service, everything he did, 
everything he touched, would remind this 
priest that he was a minister of the coming 
Christ. And now see him yonder amid the 
northern heights of Palestine, among the 
heathen Danites, in priestly robes and rubrics, 
conducting the worship in a heathen temple 
before idols of wood and stone. “How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning!” 

Years ago there was a young pastor of a 
village church, where, like the young dominie 
Burns pictures in his “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” he was “content on forty pounds a 
year.” So this young minister in his ministry 
was blessed and a blessing. But he chanced 
to be invited to a church in the city; and that 
was well, for it would enlarge his field of oppor- 
tunity and usefulness. But this was a “liberal 
church,” so called, whose creed was so broad as 
measures nothing, and so deep as an imaginary 
line. In the village church he was earnest, 
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consecrated, Christ-possessed, knowing the 
power of God and preaching the pure gospel 
of the Christ. His very life said, ““God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross.” 

But recently one who had been a neighboring 
pastor in those early days met him. He was 
silken-garbed, ruddy-faced—too ruddy—de- 
claiming against national prohibition. If faces 
are indicators, then national prohibition is 
going hard with him. He twirled a most 
expensive cigar. That meaneth nothing, save 
for him broken vows made before God and 
men. He said his church had retired him on a 
fine annuity. He was fat and sleek and unc- 

-tuous, and received warmly in certain so-called 
- highest circles. Yet I wonder, not what he 
thinks of himself when alone musing, though 
I have my opinion, not what the world thinks 
of him, but what God thinks of him. 

There’s an adage, “A man is known by the 
company he keeps.” Yes, and a man is known 
by the company he makes. “Jonathan, the son 
of Gershom, . . . and his sons [that expres- 
sion means “generations of sons’’] were priests 
to the tribe of Dan until the day of the cap- 
tivity of the land.” That date, the captivity, 
was 721 B. C. The date when this son of 
Gershom became priest to the tribe of Dan 
was 1406 B. C. And his sons, sons’ sons, and 
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sons’ sons’ sons were priests of the tribe of Dan 
for six hundred and eighty-five years. Once 
this priest got into that company he forged 
thereby chains upon: his own sons, his sons’ 
sons, and his sons’ sons’ sons six hundred and 
eighty-five years. Once get into the wrong 
crowd and it is next to impossible to break 
with the crowd. 

But the man who plays false, false to his 
vows, to his profession, to his God, only fools 
one person—himself. Everybody else knows. 
Once David, being at his wits’ end, fled to Gath 
and joined the Philistine army. He dressed 
like a Philistine, acted like a Philistine, but 
fooled no Philistine. For the Philistines said, 
“What doeth this Hebrew here?” The apos- 
tate found no favor in their eyes. The world 
recognizes the fitness of things. 

No man can play with fire and not get burned, 
or lie with kettles and not be blackened. No 
man can go down to Endor and attend that 
spiritualistic seance, or to yon seashore temple 
and listen to that priestess lisp of theosophy, 
or to any one of the false religions and gods, 
without its working havoc with his faith and 
former faithfulness. “Behold, saith the Lord, 
they are become as ashes before me.” 

And ashes? The life is burned out of ashes. 
There is no heat in ashes. There is no warmth 
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in ashes. There is no glow in ashes. Fling 
them to the winds. Ashes, these followers of 
false gods—‘“‘a name to live,”’ but are as dead 
as ashes. 

This priest was also false to his light. He 
knew better than he did. He knew better 
than to cast in his lot with those fallen-away 
Danites. Oh, the sad chapter of the story, 
“He knew better”! ‘To him who knoweth to 
do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
Again and again in the tabernacle at Shiloh, 
ministering before the altar of Jehovah, this 
son of Gershom had repeated and led the people 
in, reading, “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me. Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image, or any likeness of anything 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth: 
Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them: for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me.” 

In common with all Levites he wore upon his 
forehead a strip of parchment on which was 
written, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is 
one Lord, and thou shalt have no other gods 
before him.’ He was, therefore, without ex- 
cuse, as are professing Christians these days 
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with the Book, a guide to conduct them, a 
bit to restrain them, water to cleanse them, 
salt to season them, treasures to enrich them, 
a key to open for them Heaven’s door. 

This priest sinned against the light from 
without—from the Book, and the light within, 
his conscience. He had one. So have we. 
The Greeks used to tell for teaching purposes 
the story of Cleomenes. One day as he sat 
in his doorway with his little daughter Gorgo, 
a politician approached him with a bribe. The 
child observing his look of perplexity beckoned 
him to enter the house. He didn’t move. 
She then plucked him by the sleeve, saying, 
‘Father, this man would wrong thee’; and this 
recalled him to his better self. So conscience 
plucks us by the coat and whispers, “This is 
the way, walk ye in it.” 

One of the proudest days in our national 
history was that day when Daniel Webster 
stood in the Senate to answer Senator Hayne, 
and made the chamber and the world ring with 
his “Liberty and union, one and inseparable, 
now and forever.” One of the saddest days 
in our national history was that March day 
when in that same Senate chamber the godlike 
Daniel threw away the principles of a lifetime 
in the hope of political preferment. That 
shameful surrender and policy was deplored by 
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Whittier in his ever-memorable poem. Was 
ever man so pilloried as in this poem? Whittier 
entitled his poem “Ichabod”—‘“God hath de- 
parted from thee.” 

In view of the issues involved there is—there 
can be—no adequate compensation for our 
turning aside even a hairbreadth from the 
plain path of truth and righteousness and 
loyalty to principles. The right way is straight. 
Yes, straight ahead. And also narrow, like- 
wise clean. “No unclean thing goeth up 
thereon.” 

The life of this son of Gershom, therefore, was 
a success? A failure. A dismal failure. He 
_ was like a derelict upon the seas, not only 
wrecked but wrecking others. Think of those 
six hundred and eighty-five years of wrecking, 
wrecking others. 

As we leave him in his smug and comfortable 
parish at Laish, well groomed, high salaried, 
we cannot but agree with the psalmist that it 
is better to be a doorkeeper in the house of the 
Lord than to be a dweller in the tents of wicked- 
ness. It all finally revolves about the question 
of Jesus, “What shall it profit a man to become 
owner of the world and loser of his own soul?” 
Ye priests of God, “let your light so shine.” 


VII 


A KING THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
A PRISONER 


THERE are enough striking sentences in this 
story to challenge any thoughtful man. The 
story directly involves three men: Josiah, who 
was king over Judah, reigning at Jerusalem 
thirty-one years. And there never was manlier 
man or kinglier king. “He did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord.” He re- 
built the house of the Lord, restored her priest- 
hood, and had the long-lost law of the Lord 
read to the people and obeyed. 

Josiah died and was gathered in peace unto 
his fathers. And Jehoiakim, his son, reigned 
in his stead. And of him we read, “There was 
none like Jehoiakim before him to do evil in 
the sight of the Lord and to make Israel to sin” 
—another of the many illustrations that a good 
father doesn’t necessarily mean a good son. 
No other ruler in history ever led his people 
and so gloated over the leading, from good to 
bad, bad to worse, worse to worst, as Jehoiakim. 


Of him only of all the kings is the startling 
48 
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word written: “He rejoiced in evil’! He 
rolled it as a sweet morsel under his tongue. 

As early as the fourth year of his reign, not 
able to tolerate the saintly face of Jeremiah 
the prophet, he plunged him headlong into a 
pit, one of the underground dungeons so numer- 
ous in the East. 

Soon after, God commanded Jeremiah in his 
dungeon to hear his word concerning this 
wicked king and to dictate that word to Baruch 
the scribe, who was to write them on a roll. 
And what was in the roll? Jeremiah tells us 
in the thirty-sixth chapter of his writings. 
“Now the king sat in the winter house in the 
ninth month: and there was a fire on the hearth 
_ burning before him. And it came to pass, that 
when Jehudi had read three or four leaves, he 
cut it with the penknife, and cast it into the 
fire that was on the hearth, until all the roll 
was consumed in the fire that was on the hearth. 
Yet they were not afraid, nor rent their gar- 
ments, neither the king, nor any of his servants 
that heard all these words. Nevertheless, Elna- 
than and Delaiah and Gemariah had made 
intercession to the king that he would not 
burn the roll; but he would not hear them.” 
What were some of the things written in the 
roll that the king was so anxious to destroy? 
“Therefore thus saith the Lord of Jehoiakim 
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King of Judah; He shall have none to sit upon 
the throne of David: and his dead body shall 
be cast out in the day to the heat, and in the 
night to the frost. And I will punish him 
and his seed and his servants for their ini- 
quity.” 

But when Jehoiakim slashed to pieces the 
roll with his knife and burned it in the fire, of 
course that ended it? Long ago Lord Ma- 
caulay told us of the Hindu who, when shown 
a drop of the sacred water of the Ganges through 
a microscope, and seeing the wriggling pollu- 
tion that was thus revealed, smashed the micro- 
scope into fragments. Of course if one shuts 
his eyes there is no precipice. If one refuses 
to believe in a hereafter, a Judgment Day, that 
settles it—there is none! 

Two hours after the roll was burned Jeremiah 
dictated again the same words to the scribe; 
and if he hadn’t, the results would have been 
the same. And, moreover, in every particular 
it happened as Jeremiah had declared. For, 
years after, King Jehoiakim died like a dog, 
kicked out on the streets. The crows picked 
his bones. “He was buried with the burial of 
an ass.” “‘God is not mocked.” Man can’t 
turn up his nose at God. His word goeth 
forth out of his mouth and will not return 
to him unfulfilled. God never forgets. 
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When the children of Israel were on their 
wilderness journey to the promised land, Je- 
hovah commanded Moses to speak to them 
saying, “The Lord shall bring thee into Egypt 
again with ships, . . . and there ye shall be 
sold unto your enemies for bond men and bond 
women, and no man shall buy you.” In 70 
A. D., when Titus destroyed Jerusalem, he 
loaded the Jews by the thousands into ships 
and they were carried across the Mediter- 
ranean and unloaded at Alexandria, Egypt, and 
were sold as slaves. There were so many of 
them the market was glutted and no man 
would buy. The Lord never forgets. He 
breaks his word never. His promises are yea 
and amen—and his warnings. They never fail 
after fifteen hundred and twenty-one years, as 
in the case of the Israelites. “Behold,” saith 
the Lord, “God shall bring every work into 
judgment.” And he will. “The soul that 
sinneth it shall die.” And it shall. “Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” And 
so will it be. “My word, warning, shall not 
return unto me void,” unfulfilled. 

But some man remarks that while the state- 
ment of the Scripture is that Jehoiakim should 
have no seed to sit on his throne, his son Jehoi- 
achin did sit on the throne of his father. Ex- 
actly so. He sat on that throne thirteen weeks. 
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It was just long enough for the old king of 
Babylon to march against him, snatch the 
crown from his head, knock the throne from 
beneath him, put him in chains, hale him to 
Babylon; and into the same kind of a dun- 
geon, damp and dark and dreary, into which 
his father Jehoiakim thrust Jeremiah, Jehoia- 
chin the son is now thrust. Again proving, 
“‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” 

We are now ready for the remarkable words 
of the story. “And it came to pass in the 
seven and thirtieth year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin king of Judah.” Did you get that? 
Thirty-seven years in that dungeon of darkness. 
Thirty-seven years in that prison pit. Were 
you ever in a modern civilized prison? If so, 
you found it a thousand years ahead of a Rus- 
sian prison of this day. And a Russian prison 
is thousands of years ahead of the Babylonian 
prison of that time. Thirty-seven years in 
that dungeon! That must be a mistake. It 
certainly must be thirty-seven months. No, 
thirty-seven years. It must be thirty-seven 
weeks. No, thirty-seven years. Why, that is 
longer than the average life. Are you thirty- 
seven years old? It is a far cry back to the 
cradle of your babyhood. Can you look back 
thirty-seven years? It is along look. Thirty- 
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seven years yonder is a dim thing in the distance. 
Thirty-seven years in a dungeon. We can’t 
get it. We can’t grasp it. 

Children were born, played, grew up, loved, 
married, became fathers and mothers, died 
leaving grown sons and daughters, and Jehoia- 
chin is still in the dungeon. Thirty-seven years. 
Kingdoms rose and waned. Kings lived and 
ruled and died. Nations came up and went 
down, Jehoiachin wot it not. Thirty-seven 
years in a dungeon. I chanced to know a man 
who spent thirty-six years in an American 
prison. When he came out he was as one 
dazed. His wife was dead. His babies, now 
gray-haired and furrowed and old, knew him 
not. His grandchildren ran from him as from 
a ghost. His neighbors were gone. His home 
was torn down. A very Rip Van Winkle he, 
risen from the dead, lonely and lost among 
men. ‘Thirty-seven years in prison. Incom- 
prehensible, that. But have you not known 
men in prison to sin, a bondage far worse, for 
that is a bondage of body and soul, thirty- 
seven, forty-seven, fifty-seven, sixty-seven 
years? And the saddest of all, they loved to 
have it so. 

But at this place and point in the story 
Evil-merodach mounts the throne of Babylon, 
and we read, “In the... year... that. 
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Evil-merodach . . . began to reign” he “did 
lift up the head of Jehoiachin king of Judah 
out of prison.” A strange putting that. What 
can it mean? It means restoration. 

And Evil-merodach lifted up the head of 
Jehoiachin the king. Poor Jehoiachin! long 
bowed down in the dungeon. Once a king, but 
now down in that darkness. But one morning 
Evil-merodach went down the winding stairs 
into the shadowy dungeon and lifted up Jehoi- 
achin’s head out of prison. What a day for 
Jehoiachin when the king hunted him up and 
lifted up his head! 

The other day you met a man so haggard, so | 
troubled-looking. He was. His load was 
crushing him. He knew not which way to 
turn. He was sore discouraged and distressed,— 
and you? Did you lift up his head? Of 
Israel on the way through the wilderness it is 
spoken, “And the Lord encouraged them by 
the way.” It is a beautiful word given to us 
by the prophet, “So the carpenter encouraged 
the goldsmith, and he that smootheth with 
the hammer him that smote the anvil, saying, 
It is ready for the soldering: and he fastened 
it with nails, that it should not be moved.” 
It is so easy and so _ needed to lift up the head 
of the discouraged and down-pressed. In so 
doing ye do show forth the spirit of the Lord, 
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for then do ye become doers of the word and 
not hearers only. 

“And Evil-merodach spake kindly to him.” 
For thirty-seven years Jehoiachin in his dun- 
geon had been kicked, and cuffed, and cursed, 
and treated like a dog by the keepers of the 
prison. Who in all the long thirty-seven years 
had ever spoken kindly to him? No one. 
Until, this day, the king went down the dark 
stairs and lifted up his head out of prison and 
spake kindly to him. And the world so needs 
that. 

Robert Barrett Browning, son of the poet, 
established a lace industry in Venice. The 
native lace-makers would make their lace and 
then bring it and Browning would buy it, he 
_ paying them what it was worth. Of course the 
better the lace the better the price. One day 
an old woman past eighty, whose husband 
had been drowned at sea, whose six sons had 
been killed in war, who had a brood of little 
grandchildren to support, brought in a piece 
of colored lace. She had worked on it three 
months. It was absolutely uneven and crude. 
Her fingers were so stiff. How could it be 
otherwise? It was worthless. The foreman 
gruffly said to her, “We can’t use that.” She 
is going, broken-hearted, discouraged. Brown- 
ing from his inner office overheard. He quickly 
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stepped out and said to the woman, “Let me 
see your lace. Just what I have been looking 
for.” Yes, somebody to speak kindly to and 
to help. He paid her a good price. He 
asked about the grandchildren. He sent each 
a little toy. And when the old woman was 
gone he turned to the foreman and said, “Never 
again speak to anyone who has done his best 
as you did to that old woman.” For four 
years, until her fingers were stiff in death, 
every few weeks she brought a piece of lace. 
Browning always bought it and spoke kindly to 
her. True, when she was gone he had trays 
full of unsalable lace, but what was that to the 
sweet consciousness of having spoken kindly 
to a soul that sorely needed kindness spoken 
to? How like our Lord, who “went about 
doing good,” speaking kindly! 

When the crowd with stones in their hands 
were about to let them fly crashing against a poor 
woman of the street, with not a friend on earth, 
didn’t the Lord step up and speak kindly to 
her? “Neither do I condemn thee.” And 
didn’t his kind words send that crowd of hypo- 
crites skulking home, and send that fallen 
woman into a new life of chastity and woman- 
hood and hope whose steps led straight to the 
Father’s house? 

And Jesus, arm in arm with Peter that early 
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morning by Galilee’s golden shore, walked and 
talked with him, and Jesus spake kindly to 
him. Who was it on the day of Pentecost 
that, lion-like, flayed that mob? Who so 
powerfully preached Christ crucified on the day 
of Pentecost that thousands cried out, “What 
can we do to be saved?” Who gladly went to 
prison for Christ’s sake, and to the cross? And 
if Jesus hadn’t spoken kindly to Peter that day! 

“And Evil-merodach changed Jehoiachin’s 
prison garments.” Picture to yourself what 
his garments must have been like after thirty- 
seven years in prison—coarse, filthy, unsightly. 
How sorely they needed changing! What kind 
of garments did the king put on him? The 
king’s robes. Behold our prison garments: 
‘All our righteousnesses are as filthy rags.” 

“Your garments are moth-eaten.” “Take 
away thy filthy garments from thee.” Again 
and again Israel’s garments are referred to as 
sin-stained. That’s our garments. They reek 
with the smell of the prison. 

And the King—what would he do? He 
would change our prison garments. And what 
kind would he put on us? “Be clothed with 
righteousness.” “Let thy garments be always 
white.” “Be clothed with salvation.” Of all 
of us, the worst of us, the Lord cries, “Bring 
forth the best robe and put it on him.” Of the 
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redeemed hosts it is written, they are “clothed 
with white robes.’’ All who enter through the 
gates must have their robes washed and made 
white. He wants us to exchange our rags for 
his robes. He wants to strip us of the old man 
and his deeds and put on us the new man, 
made new, renewed in righteousness and peace 
and holiness. He wants to rid us of our prison 
garments and clothe us in the garments of 
the king. 

“And” Jehoiachin “did eat bread continually 
before him all the days of his life. And his 
allowance was a continual allowance given him 
of the king, a daily rate for every day, all the 
days of his life.” “And he did eat bread be- 
fore the king.” Not crumbs, but bread. Not 
in the kitchen, but before the king, at the king’s 
table. That’s glorious. “He restoreth my 
soul, he leadeth me beside the still waters,” 
he feedeth me on living bread. Therefore, I 
shall not want. “He anointeth my head with 
oil.” He spreadeth a table of feasting before 
me all the days of my life. And I shall eat the 
king’s bread forever. 

“And” Jehoiachin “did eat bread continu- 
ally. . . . His allowance was a continual allow- 
ance, a daily rate for every day, all the days 
of his life.” ‘You say, “I have a ‘continual 
allowance’ sure enough—a continual allowance 
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of privation, hardship, struggle, trouble, disap- 
pointment, heartaches, heartbreaks. It has 
been a ‘continual allowance’ all right.”” Look 
up, man. Let the Lord lift up thy head; turn 
thy face to the King’s face and answer: When 
thou hast let him has he not lifted up thy head? 
Hath not the angel of the Lord encamped 
round about thee and delivered thee? Hath 
he not made all things work together for thy 
good? Hath he not supplied all thy need? 
When in faith, as a little child, thou hast prayed 
and practiced, “Give me this day my daily 
bread,” hath he not done it? For thy pain 
hath he not breathed peace? For thy earthly 
poverty hath he not given thee heavenly plenty? 
_ For thy human weakness hath he not given 
thee divine strength? For brass hath he not 
given thee silver, and for iron hath he not 
given thee gold? “If God be for us, who can 
be against us?” He has proved o’er and o’er 
that he will go before us and break in pieces 
the gates of brass, and rend in sunder the bars 
_ of iron, and make the crooked places straight 
and the rough places smooth, and darkness to 
be light. 

Hath not God spoken to thee in thy perplex- 
ity, saying, as to old Amaziah, “The Lord is 
able to give thee much more than this’”—this 
cheap earthly stuff? Hath he not said, “All 
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things are yours if ye are Christ’s, for Christ is 
God’s”? The trouble, is we forget the “if” and 
the “for.” What forgetters we are! 

Blessed be his name, “the God of Jacob is 
our refuge,” and “underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.” Therefore will we not fear what 
man can do unto us. 


VIil 
THE TALE OF SIX CITIES 


Tue verses that tell this story sound much 
like a jumble of meaningless words. Well, so 
much depends; depends on how one reads the 
Scriptures, whether by the light of the cross or 
no. Those early verses in Genesis, how dif- 
ferent they read and how full of meaning when 
read by the light of the cross! “And darkness 
was upon the face of the deep.” What a 
_ picture of a Christless soul! “And the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
Conviction of the soul by the Spirit. “And 
God said, Let there be light: and there was 
light.” Conversion. “God divided the light 
from the darkness.” Separation, isolation, con- 
secration, sanctification. I doubt not, when 
we get the right light on the words and the 
story we are about to study, they too will be 
shot full of meaning. 

When Israel settled in the promised land she 
did not alone settle in the part bounded by 
Dan on the north, Beersheba on the south, 
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on the east, but the part on the east side of the 
Jordan was almost as much as that on the 
west side. Courts and legal procedure do not 
seem at this early time to have been fully 
developed nationally. So under the Mosaic 
law, as possibly a temporary expedient, if a 
man killed another, the procedure was, the 
man next akin to the murdered man became 
the avenger, and it was his duty to sally forth 
and put to death the murderer. 

But—what a difference these “buts” make! 
—suppose the killing had been accidental, 
unintentional, then what? This story we are 
about to study reveals a sort of an after-pro- 
vision to protect the man who unwittingly 
killed his neighbor. Six cities were selected 
in six parts of the country, and such a one had 
the right and privilege of making post haste to 
the city nearest, and once behind its walls he 
was safe from-the avenger. His case was then 
heard by the tribunal, and after it was estab- 
lished that he did the killing unintentionally 
he was safe from the avenger as long as he ful- 
filled certain conditions. These conditions, 
together with the significance of the names and 
locations of these six cities, are our present study 
and task. 

And these six cities? Kedesh, Shechem, 
Hebron, Bezer, Ramoth, and Golan. The 
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Israelites, like the American Indian, selected 
names for places and people full of significance 
and suggestion. Some years ago some Indians 
to whom Bishop Quayle was preaching, falling 
in love with him, adopted him and named him 
““Me-soh-quah-ne-goh-bawh”—‘“He that scat- 
ters the gloomy clouds wherever he goes.” 

Kedesh. A Hebrew word meaning “sanc- 
tuary.” And sanctuary simply means “‘safety.”’ 
A place of safety. When the man who had 
killed his neighbor, not out of hate but out of 
accident, fled to one of these cities of refuge 
with the avenger hard on his heels, leaping all 
out of breath through the gate, he could cry, 
“Kedesh, sanctuary, safe—safe at last!’ Here 
nothing could hurt or harm him. The avenger 
might enter too, but within these walls the 
avenger could not harm a hair of his head. 
Here the murderer was safe. 
_ Be not too startled—we are all murderers. 
Who nailed the Son of God to the cross and 
pierced his side, the Jews? Not the Jews. 
But sin in the Jews. When Adam and Eve 
sinned in the garden they had potentially 
crucified the Son of God. And the natural 
heart has not changed. It “‘is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked.” 

Some years ago two preachers, one a Uni- 
tarian and one an Evangelical, occupied the 
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same pulpit the same Sunday; the Unitarian 
in the morning, the Evangelical at night. The 
Unitarian preached on the goodness of the 
human heart and its need of culture only to 
bring it to perfection. In his sermon he ex- 
claimed, “O Virtue, if thou wert embodied, all 
men would love thee.” The Evangelical didn’t 
preach on the goodness of the human heart, 
but the sinfulness of the human heart and its 
need of Christ. And as to virtue, he exclaimed: 
“Nineteen hundred years ago Virtue was in- 
carnated, embodied in the Man of Galilee, and 
did all men love him? They spat upon him, 
reviled him, crowned him with thorns, crucified 
him between two thieves to show their contempt 
of him.” Virtue, morality, self-goodness— 
these are not humanity’s hope. “There is no 
difference, for all have sinned.” The avenger 
is on our track. What we need is Kedesh— 
Christ:the sanctuary, the only place of safety. 
“There is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” 
There is but one by whom we may be saved. 

“Nothing in my hand I bring; 

Simply to thy cross I cling.” 

“Other refuge have I none; 

Hangs my helpless soul on thee.” 
Kedesh—Jesus, Safety, Sanctuary, Salvation 

—that is my need. 
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Shechem. That means “shoulder.” ‘The 
government shall be upon his shoulder.” 
Throughout the Scriptures the shoulder is 
spoken of as the place where the burdens are 
borne. Shechem is a type of the burden- 
bearer. The psalmist refers to God as putting 
his shoulder under the people’s burden. And 
the prophet speaks of God as bearing them 
upon his shoulder. Shechem—Christ our bur- 
den-bearer. How many of us take him as our 
sin-bearer but do not take him as our burden- 
bearer! “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find 
rest unto your soul. For my yoke is easy, and 
~ my burden is light.” In these verses there are 
four “somethings”: something to do, some- 
thing to leave, something to take, something to 
find. Something to do—‘Come.” Something 
to leave—“‘Our burden.” Something to take 
—“His yoke.” Something to find—‘‘Rest.” 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord.” “He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things?” 

The names of the children of Israel were 
engraved on two onyx stones. And the high 
priest when he went into the holy of holies, into 
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the presence of God, bore them on his shoulder, 
and thus in figure did he bear the children of 
Israel into the presence of Jehovah. A type. 
Our High Priest, the great High Priest, wants 
to bear us and our burdens thus on his shoulders. 
“Cast all thy care upon him.” He is able, 

he is willing. The shepherd who had lost one 
sheep went and went and ceased not until he 
had found it. Then he laid it on his shoulder 
and stayed not until he got it safely into the 
fold. The Lord is thy Shepherd—or would 
be. 

“Cast thy burden on the Lord, 

Only lean upon his word; 

Thou shalt soon have cause to bless 

His eternal faithfulness.” 


A missionary woman in India, returning after 
an exhausting day to her home, was accom- 
panied by a native Christian woman. The 
missionary was so exhausted that the Indian 
woman asked her to lean upon her, and she 
re-urged it, saying, “If you love me, lean hard.” 
That is like our Lord. Lustily we sing, 

“God will take care of you, 
Through every day, 
O’er all the way; 

He will take care of you.” 


but how much do we practice what we thus 
express? 
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If we would only all unload, the place where 
we live would become a very Bethel. Christ 
our Shechem, our Burden-taker. 

Hebron. That is “friendship.” It is said 
that Whitefield could play with the word 
Mesopotamia until the great audiences would 
weep, and laugh, and cry under the sweep of 
the word. Would that he were here now to 
play with this word, Friendship. It is a harp 
of many strings. There are fair-weather friends, 
prosperity friends, temporary friends, for- 
profit friends. But these are not Hebron 
friendships. There are friends and friends, 
and still friends. But there is but one that 

sticketh closer than any brother. 


“Far out on the desolate billow 

The sailor sails the sea, 

Alone with the night and the tempest, 
Where countless dangers be; 

But never alone is the Christian 
Who lives by faith and prayer, 

For God is the Friend unfailing, 
And God is everywhere.” 


“O love that wilt not let me go.” “God is 
our refuge—our city of refuge—and strength, 
a very present help in time of trouble.” Christ 
our Hebron. 

Bezer. That is the Hebrew word for 
“fortress.” “The Lord is my rock, and my 
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fortress, and my deliverer; my God, my strength, 
in whom I will trust; my buckler, and the horn 
of my salvation, and my high tower. I will 
call upon the Lord, who is worthy to be praised: — 
so shall I be saved from mine enemies.” “We 
march to victory,” alone, unaided, undefended, 
unprotected, unstrengthened? We do not. 
“With the cross of the Lord before us, 

- With his loving eye looking down from the sky, 

And his holy arm spread o’er us.” 

From Joppa to Jerusalem, a distance of 
about thirty miles, even to this day there may 
be counted seventeen towers—towers of de- 
fense. In early days Palestine was full of 
such defenses for the people. That’s what 
God is, through Christ, to his people. 

Kedesh—‘“‘salvation,” safety from the guilt 
of sin. But that is not all we need. We need 
Bezer—“kept from the power of sin.” As 
long as one sits within the fortress he is safe 
from the enemy without. It is only when one 
ventures without the door that he is attacked. 
“He that abideth in me sinneth not.” We 
fail, we fall, we are hurt of the enemy of our 
souls only when we venture out of him, our 
Bezer, our Fortress, our Defense. “The right- 
eous runneth into it and is safe.” When our 
lives are hid with Christ in God we are not only 
saved, but safe. 
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Ah, but to keep us thus hid in Christ is our 
difficulty. When we do slip, slip out of the 
hiding place, slip and fall into sin, what can we 
do? “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” “If any man sin 
we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the Righteous.” He will open the door— 
let me once more enter.in, within the mighty 
defensive walls of Bezer. 

Ramoth. “High places.” In Ephesians we 
find the same, “heavenly places.” Ramoth 
is not heaven, but is a touch of heaven here. 
A little of heaven to go to heaven in. Bunyan 
located Beulah Land not beyond, but here; 
Beulah Land, the land of flowers and singing 
' birds, and joy unconfined, here; Beulah Land, 
where the sweet-smelling odors make one rejoice 
and the breezes of heaven fan one’s locks, and 
just ahead the city of the King, here. ‘“‘We’re 
marching to Zion.” Ramoth—“high places.” 

“JT will lift up mine eyes unto the hills whence 
cometh my help.” Ramoth was above the 
clouds and mists and fog and eclipses and 
shadows and darkness and doubts. Ramoth. 
Once dwelling in Ramoth, for me then to live 
is Christ. Ramoth. Are we dwelling in 
Beulah now, or in Doubting Castle? Do we 
sing, 
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“TI am living on the mountain, underneath the cloudless 
sky; 
I am drinking at the fountain that never shall run dry; 
Oh, yes! I am feasting on the manna from a bountiful 
supply, 
For I am dwelling in Beulah Land”?! 
Is that our life song, or is it “How tedious and 
tasteless the hours’? O happy day, that 
brings the Christian to Ramoth, where he can 
truthfully shout, 
*T’ve reached the land of corn and wine, 
And all its riches truly mine; 
Here shines undimmed one blissful day, 
For all my night has passed away.”’2 


Golan—“Joy.” “Joy to the world, the 
Lord is come.” It, being applied, meaneth, 
“Joy to the full if he has come to me, to thee.” 
That’s joy unspeakable and full of glory. ‘““The 
joy of the Lord is my strength.” ‘Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” Isn’t it about time for the morning, 
not mourning? 

How was it with the early church? “The 
disciples were filled with great joy.” “And 
they rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” “Full 
of joy.” “Glad with exceeding joy.” And 
the angel said, “Fear not, for I bring you good 


1From Gospel Hymns and Songs, C. Austin Miles, Composer. Used 
‘by permission of Hall-Mack Company. 


2 Used by permission of Mrs. J. Kirkpatrick, owner of copyright. 
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tidings of great joy.” And what is the word 
of welcome at last to all who have been faithful 
unto death? “Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


“Floods of joy o’er my soul like the sea billows roll, 
Since Jesus came into my heart.” 


Golan—“Joy.” Praise be. He would be 
thy Kedesh, that saves; thy Shechem, thy 
Burden-taker; thy Hebron, thy bosom Com- 
panion and Friend; thy Bezer, fighting thy 
battles; thy Ramoth, driving away thy doubts 
and fears; thy Golan, thy joy unspeakable and 
full of glory. 


“Jesus only is my Kedesh, 
Robe of righteousness so free; 
Jesus only is my refuge, 
Jesus only would I see. 


“Jesus only is my Shechem; 
All my sin and pain he bore; 
On the cross he brought redemption, 
Jesus only I adore. 


“Jesus only is my Bezer, 
Gold of Ophir pure and fine; 
Thus my Lord provides my cleansing, 
Jesus, only he, is mine. 


“Jesus only is my Hebron, 
Fellowship without alloy; 
As we walk in sweet Communion, 
Jesus only is my joy. 
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“Jesus only is my Ramoth, 
Kirjath-Sepher’s yet to win; 
Here above both self and Satan 
Jesus only keeps from sin. 


“Jesus only is my Golan, | 
Hidden life so rich and free; 
‘Heaven-bound heart,’ the Spirit whispers, 
‘Jesus only dwells in thee.’ ” 


And these six cities of refuge—where were 
they located? On the west side of the Jordan, 
and on the east side of the Jordan, in the north, 
in the south, in the center. Three were on 
mountains, three were in plains; reachable, 
accessible, get-to-able. These locations said 
“Whosoever will, let him come’; “A way- 
faring man, though a murderer, can find.” 
These locations said, “Come, rich, poor, all, 
without money and without price.” These 
six cities are spoken of as being in the center. 
Yes, in the center of every section of the land. 
Christ is spoken of as being in the midst. He 
is nearer to thee now than thine own hands or 
feet or breath. 

Highways were builded leading to these 
cities, so as to make them easy of approach. 

“And an highway shall be there, and a way, 
and it shall be called the way of holiness; the 
unclean shall not pass over it; but it shall be for 
those: the wayfaring men, though fools, shall 
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not err therein. No lion shall be there, nor 
any ravenous beast shall go up thereon; it shall 
not be found there; but the redeemed shall 
walk there. And the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return, and come to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads; they shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away.” 

Who could object to that way, to that kind 
of a way? But many higgle and haggle, and 
halt, and hesitate, and question whether the 
road to the city of refuge is asphalt, or macadam, 
or cement, and while they haggle the avenger 
is upon them. 

The unwitting murderer must stay not on 
the method of his going but flee for his life to 
the city of refuge. And once there, he must 
there abide until the death of the then high 
priest, when he could depart and be free, free 
from all guilt or danger. Our High Priest, 
says the writer of the Hebrews, has died 
once for all, so that all—how big those three 
letters!—all may be free at once for all of- 
fenses, from all offenses. For he tasted death 
for us all. 


‘“Wouldst thou reach the refuge city, 
There to hide thy guilty head? 
Doubt not then thy Saviour’s pity; 

*T was for thee his blood was shed. 
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“Say not thou art past retrieving, 
Or that it is now too late; 
Come repenting, come believing; 
Enter now the open gate.” 


“He shall be a hiding place from the wind” 
—the blizzardy, blasting, biting, bitter, freezing 
wind of sin; “a covert from the tempest”— 
the howling, raging, wave-frothing, devouring, 
never-ending tempest. He would be to thee 
such a hiding place and such a refuge eternal. 
‘‘He dies, the Friend of sinners dies,” to save 
a wretch like me. 


Ix 
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Tue tribe of Levi, the priestly tribe, was 
divided into twenty-four courses, or groups. 
Some gave themselves to instructing the people 
in the Book of the Law, some to ministering 
before the altar; others gave all their time and 
attention to the table of shewbread, others to 
the care of the golden candlesticks, while still 
others served as porters or doorkeepers in the 
sanctuary. 

No service for God is beneath the most 
exalted. “I would rather be a doorkeeper in 
the house of the Lord than to be a king in the 
courts of the wicked.” Paul proudly spoke of 
himself as a slave of Jesus Christ: “I bear 
about in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus” 
—earmarks, shackle-marks, cuff-marks. He 
had had the branding-iron put on him. Be- 
~ cause, forsooth, we sing, “I am a child of the 
King,” we are prone, too easily prone, to be 
thinking we are kings. Servants. ‘“‘Wist ye 


not I must be about my Father’s business?” 
105 
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And there is no low service, no belittling service, 
no menial service for the King. 

In the mountain God showed Moses the pat- 
tern after which the tabernacle was to be built. 
Moses expressed anxiety as to where the means 
and material were to come from for the building. 
And God indicated to him that he should let 
the people make an offering. The people came 
with their gold, silver, brass, blue, purple, 
scarlet, fine linen, rare woods, precious stones, 
oil for the lights, and so through a long list, 
climaxing or anti-climaxing with “‘goats’ hairs.” 
The people gave so much that the Lord com- 
manded Moses to stay their giving. And we 
gather from the story that the Lord was greatly 
pleased with the offering of goats’ hairs—the 
offerings of the very poor. 

“A man is accepted according to that he 
hath and not according to that he hath not.” 
No offering is small if it be according to that 
a man hath. And no service is little, how- 
ever little or lowly. 

So some of the Levites trimmed the candles, 
some swept the Lord’s house, some attended 
the door. And one tenth of the tribe was set 
aside for the service of sacred song. Chena- 
niah was one of the leaders of this great and 
historic choir. This is about all we know of 
him, save the best of reasons given why he was 
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appointed to the position of chorister. It 
says, ““Chenaniah was skillful in song’; that is, 
he was a skillful leader of song. 

But it does also, in addition, state that he 
had a brother, Samuel, of the Levitical house- 
hold, who had charge of the school of the 
prophets, the theological seminary. And thus 
he became responsible for the orthodoxy of 
Israel. And thereby Samuel became the father 
of all the theological schools of the world, and 
the forerunner of the theological professors. 
Thus he came to fill and occupy a large place 
in the world’s history. But Chenaniah lives 
only in the Psalter, wherein his tuneful prayers, 
let loose like winged minstrels of his heart, have 
come floating down through the ages. Those 
_ two brothers are immortal in history: Samuel, 
‘the theologian and preacher; Chenaniah, the 
singer and choirmaster. 

Three thousand years later there were two 
other brothers in England, even more closely 
related in their life and labors than Samuel 
and Chenaniah—John and Charles Wesley. 
The name of John is a’ household word. He 
too was a famous theologian. He traversed 
Europe and crossed the seas with his evangel, 
a free and full salvation to whomsoever will. 

There had come a great reaction following 
the Reformation under Luther. A deep dark- 


\ 
\ 


\ 
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ness brooded everywhere, and the darkness 
was deepened by the impious teachings of the 
infidel Voltaire, Rousseau, Thomas Paine, 
and their like. The flood tide of infidelity was 
at hand. And everywhere men were in heated 
theological discussions; Arminian against Cal- 
vin, Christian against Infidel, the Bible against 
Rationalism. And while such bitter and ran- 
corous controversies were going on, morality 
had reached its lowest ebb. The moral prac- 
tices—immoral rather—of the Church of Eng- 
land were notoriously shocking. In Lambeth 
Palace the balls and festivities, under the 
official patronage of the Archbishop of London, 
were of such character that the king, who 
himself was profligate enough, history knows, 
was constrained to issue a proclamation against 
the Established Church for “scandalizing the 
crown.” 

Those were the good old times of two hundred 
years ago when sainthood was nigh universal! 
Shades of the saints! The good old times 
never had any existence, save in the imagination 
of croakers against their own times. I have 
seen an “ad” in a Christian paper, signed by 
a Christian minister, an issue dated when my 
mother was quite a grown girl, and my mother 
. is still hale and hearty, an “ad” offering a slave 
girl for sale. It stated that she was sixteen 
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years of age, her teeth good, sound of limb 
and wind, and a fine animal. Good old times! 
Let’s forget them and turn our faces toward 
the sunrise. 

So the Wesleys lived in those good old times 
two hundred years ago, and John Wesley 
preached, and wrote, and rode with his evangel 
to the north, the east, the south, and the west. 
But at this time we are rather concerned with 
the brother Charles, the Chenaniah of his time. 
He was born in Epworth 1707 A.D., where his 
father was rector. Charles was the tenth child 
of nineteen. Of course, there are no such families 
any more. That is, common report so saith. 
It chances, however, that two preachers bearing 
my name, one in Boston and one in Ohio, are 


i. each the happy father of ten children. 


Charles was awkward, backward, diffident, 
but fond of outdoor sports. In due time he 
went afoot to Oxford, where his brother John 
was already a student. John met him with, 
“Charles, I trust you are a Christian.”” Charles 
answered, “I am not indifferent, Brother John, 
but you would not have me a Christian all at 
once?” During one of his early vacation 
periods he went up to London to visit a friend 
of his mother, a Moravian woman who had 
a family altar in her home. That night after 
family prayers Charles came under deep con- 
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viction. Oh, the power of these family altars! 
The Moravian woman, hearing him in his room 
groaning and crying, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner,” cried to him through the door: “Charles, 
in the name of Jesus Christ stand on thy feet 
and thy sins shall be forgiven thee.” And 
*twas done, the great transaction was done. 
He spent the night singing the praises of a new- 
found Redeemer. 

The next morning he wrote his first hymn 
and kept on until he left behind him six thou- 
sand five hundred hymns. It is said of Solomon 
that his songs were a thousand and five. This 
probably refers to sayings rather than songs. 
But even if they were all songs, Charles Wesley 
beat him sixfold. 

It is an interesting question, What was the 
first hymn Charles Wesley wrote after he 
became a new creature in Christ Jesus? What 
would you guess? It is the hymn that stands, 
and has stood for generations, number one in 
the hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 

“O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise, 


The glories of my God and King, 
The triumph of his grace.” 


On returning to Oxford, Charles became a 


member of a Club already nicknamed by the 
students “The Holy Club.” There were only 
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ten members; three of these were John and 
Charles Wesley and George Whitefield, who 
became the great evangelist of his time. Each 
and every one of the ten was destined to wield 
a mighty power in the religious destinies of the 
world. 

Graduating from Oxford with honors, the 
first thing Charles did was to get married. 
Youth has ever been the same. But the way 
he began his wedding day, and the way he spent 
the first three hours of his wedding day was 
quite different than many. This is the quaint 
entry in his diary: “It was a cloudless day; I 
rose at five in the morning and spent three hours 
in prayer and praise. Then I led my Sally to 
- the church, and Brother John united our hands 
in holy marriage, asking the blessing of the 
Lord, who at the marriage of Cana had changed 
water into wine. Then we went to our humble 
home, where Sally and I knelt down and recon- 
secrated ourselves to Christ.” 

Then he became a young preacher and began 
his first pastorate. Certainly, no young 
preacher ever had a more trying one. His 
sermons were received with ill grace. A num- 
ber of times he was stoned on the streets by 
his own parishioners. One day their reception 
was so warm he fled for his life and took refuge 
in a near-by cottage while the blood streamed 
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down his face. This gave him inspiration for 
another hymn: 
‘Worship and thanks and blessing 
And strength be unto Jesus; 
For he alone defends his own, 
When earth and hell oppress us. 
Accepting his deliverance, 
We triumph in his favor; 
And for his love, which here we prove, 
We give him thanks forever.” 

In 1775 he was preaching by the seashore 
when, on a sudden, the earth began to quake 
and shake. It was the great earthquake that 
destroyed Lisbon, Portugal. And this was the 
reach of it, clear across into England. A great 
tidal wave came rolling in from the sea and 
swept the land. The sea shot heavenward 
into vast water spouts. Immediately, while 
the people were paralyzed with fear, Charles 
Wesley cried: “God is our refuge and strength; 
a very present help in time of trouble. There- 
fore will we not fear though the earth be re- 
moved and the mountains be cast into the 
depths of the sea.”” And surrounded by a thou- 
sand white-as-death faces he cried out in a 
poem that became another famous hymn, 


“Earth unhinged, as from her basis, 
Owns her great Restorer nigh. 
Plunged in complicate distresses, 
Poor distracted sinners lie. 
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Men, their instant doom deploring, 
Faint beneath their fearful load. 

Ocean working, rising, roaring, 
Claps his hands to meet his God.” 


On another occasion he was preaching at 
Land’s End, England. Anyone familiar with 
the geography and topography of England, 
knows that Land’s End thrusts itself out into 
_ the ocean, with the English Channel on the 
one side and the Atlantic on the other. It 
was as though he were standing between two 
eternities. Overwhelmed with the thought he 
broke into, 


“Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas, I stand, 
Yet how insensible; 
A point of time, a moment’s space, 
Removes me to yon heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in hell.” 


But of all of his more than six thousand 
hymns the most familiar and the most popular 
one, and the one translated into more tongues 
than any other hymn that ever was written, is 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” Of this hymn Henry 
Ward Beecher said, “I would rather have writ- 
ten it than to have all the crowns of all the 
sovereigns that ever reigned upon the earth, 
and all the wealth of all the millionaires that 
ever lived among men.” 
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I will speak of but one more of his hymns, 
which is known as “Wrestling Jacob.” It was 
written after he had spent a whole night in 
importunate prayer, while he was pastor at 
Kingswood. 


“Come, O thou Traveler unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see; 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee: 
With thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day.” 


I shall refer to this hymn in a moment. 
Charles Wesley spent his long life preaching 
and laboring among the poorest and hum- 
blest people until he was past eighty years of 


age. 

In 1788 he laid him down to die. The funeral 
services were held in the village church, and 
his brother John, now very feeble with age, 
came to take part. The Scriptures were read. 
The discourse was preached. And John stood 
by, broken with age and grief, and began 
reading the hymn to which I have above 
referred, “Wrestling Jacob.” All went well 
with the reading until he came to the lines 


“My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee.” 


And there he fell to sobbing and could not go 


} 
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on, but feebly sank into his seat. And all the 
vast assembly, indoor and out, rose as by a 
common impulse and burst into one of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns. The historian says he never 
heard such singing as when that great company 
joined in this hymn: 
“I know thee, Saviour, who thou art, 
Jesus, the sinner’s only Friend; 
Nor wilt thou with the night depart, 
But stay and help me to the end. 
Thy mercies never shall remove; 
Thy nature and thy name is Love.” 


They laid him away in old Marylebone 
Churchyard, and there you may see his grave- 
stone with these words, which he himself wrote: 


“Here lies Charles Wesley, 
A sinner saved, by grace forgiven, 
Redeemed on earth to reign in heaven.” 


And what is the lesson from it all? Well, 
for one thing there is the lesson of the candle 
under a bushel. How easy it would have been 

for him to have said, “I can’t preach like 
brother John, therefore I will not try to preach 
at all,” and have hid his light under a bushel! 
For it is to be recalled that nearly all, at least 
a majority of his hymns were born, burst into 
being, while he was preaching. Therefore, the 
sermons became the inspiration, the father of 
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the songs. All of which plainly says, “Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee.” “Do not bury 
thy talent in the ground.” 

“What hast thou in thine hand, Moses?” 

“Only a stick.” 

“Go, smite the waters of the Red Sea and 
part them with it.” 

“What hast thou, Shamgar?”’ 

“Only an ox goad.” 

“Take it and scourge the Canaanites.” 

“What hast thou, Gideon?” 

“Only a pitcher.” 

“With it put to utter rout the Midian- 
ites.” 

‘What hast thou, Samson?” 

“Only the jawbone of an ass.” 

“Go slay the Philistines.” 

“What hast thou, Jael?”’ 

‘A hammer and nail.” 

‘With it give victory to Israel.” 

“And David, thou?” 

“A harp and a song.” 

“Sing thy song into the soul of the world.” 

‘What hast thou in thine hand, O woman?” 

“A broom.” 

A broom? That’s drudgery. What is the 
office of a broom? To get rid of dirt. There 
is no divinity about dirt. Dirt and the devil 
are nigh synonymous. 
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“To sweep a room as for God 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
Neglect not any gift that is in thee. 

And there is the lesson of enthusiasm. We 
need occasionally to be reminded that enthu- 
siasm is “en-theos”—“God in us.” That was 
early Methodism and the secret of its sweeping 
successes and victories. Like the early Chris- 
tians in the book of Acts, the early Methodists 
went everywhere telling “what a dear Saviour 
they had found.” And they went everywhere 
singing, “O for a thousand tongues to sing!” 
And they meant it. And they used their one 
tongue well. It was their blood earnestness 
that won. One of the leading infidels of Eng- 
_ land used to go hear John Wesley preach. An 
infidel friend expressed surprise, and the infidel 
said, “I don’t believe a word Wesley says, but 
he speaks and acts as though he believed every 
word he said, and England has so few men who 
believe in themselves and their message I like 
to hear one who does.” It was their red-hot 
blood earnestness that won. Kindle the fire. 
Nothing will warm hearts but the fire. O for 
a baptism of fire! The second chapter of Acts 
wouldn’t read bad. And it is rather an un- 
known story. 

And we need to emphasize anew that a 
singing church has always been a triumphant 
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church. The Wesleys set the coal miners 
singing, “Arise, my soul, arise.” They set the 
tenement dwellers singing, “Come, thou Al- | 
mighty King.” They set folks everywhere 
singing until everywhere men began to pray to 
the Almighty, and to believe in the Almighty, 
and, yes, to get the Almighty. Much of our 
trouble is we do not possess an Almighty God. 
Nothing less, nothing other will do. 

Buddhism is due to dismally die, and Con- 
fucianism, and Brahmanism, and Moham- 
medanism. How do I know? None of them. 
are singing religions. They beat their tom- 
toms and mutter cabalistic syllables, but they 
possess no onsweeping victorious song. “Like 
a mighty army moves the church of God,” 
because she is swept of song. 


“Onward, then, ye people! 
Join our happy throng, 
Blend with ours your voices 
In the triumph-song; _ 

Glory, laud, and honor 
Unto Christ the King, 
‘This through countless ages 

Men and angels sing.” 


Even in the upper room, under the shadow 
of the cross, they sang a hymn before the Lord 
went out to Gethsemane’s sweat and Golgotha’s 
tree, where they crucified him. Hist! Hark! 
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The Choir Invisible is singing now, “Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive honor, 
and glory, and majesty, and power, and domin- 
ion, for ever and ever. Amen.” And again 
they sang, “Unto him be glory for ever.” 

The gates of the city have been flung ajar. 
The voice of the choired host, numbering a 
hundred and forty and four thousand, floats 
this way; “Hark! the herald angels sing.” 
Doesn’t it make you homesick for the mansion 
not made with hands, prepared in the heavens 
for you? 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye 
To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie.” 


>.< 
BRINGING BACK THE KING 


AxssaLom did the basest, most unfilial deed 
of all history. ‘Absalom stole the hearts of the 
men of Israel.” And having stolen their hearts, 
he gathered together secretly an army of twelve 
thousand and marched out ‘in the dark, like a 
night coward, against his old father, David, 
the king. But David, having been forewarned, 
said to his servants, ‘“‘Arise, and let us flee; for | 
we shall not else escape from Absalom: make 
speed to depart, lest he overtake us suddenly, 
and bring evil upon us, and smite the city with 
the edge of the sword.” 

And David and the people fled. “And it was 
night.” How like that night when the Jewish 
leaders, led by that arch traitor, Judas Iscariot, 
sallied forth to take Jesus, and Jesus arose and 
went out in the night to Gethsemane! Never 
such a going out before, and never such a 
going out since. 

What was David’s line of flight? “The King 
also himself passed over the brook Kidron, and 


all the people passed over, toward the way of 
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the wilderness.” The very same journey made 
that night of betrayal by the Son of man. He 
too went by the same deep cut over the brook 
Kidron toward the wilderness, commonly called 
Gethsemane. Never any other such wilder- 
ness as that, with shadows so long, so dark, so 
deep. 

But the journey, bitter every step with 
anguish, is not yet done. “And David went 
up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, and wept 
as he went up, and had his head covered, and 
he went barefoot: and all the people that was 
with him covered every man his head, and they 
went up, weeping as they went up.” On that 
same Mount Olivet Jesus stood, and with hot 
_ tears trembling down his cheek, sobbed out 
~ his soul, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem.” 

And as David pushed on toward the river he 
asked “Who delivered up the gates of the city 
to Absalom?” Inexpressibly sad the answer, 
“A hithophel.” And who was Ahithophel? 
One of the king’s trusted friends, a tried and 
true counselor. That reads like, “And as they 
sat and did eat Jesus being sorrowful said, 
One of you shall betray me.” “Who, Lord?” 
_ And the answer, “My own familiar friend, in 
whom I trusted, who did eat of my bread.” 
According to Oriental conduct and conscience 
to eat bread with one was to swear loyalty and 
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allegiance, and to protect and defend such a 
one to the death. 

The end of the two traitors, how like. “And 
when Ahithophel saw that his counsel was not 
followed, he saddled his ass, and arose, and gat 
him home to his house, to the city, and put his 
household in order, and hanged himself, and 
died.” ‘Then Judas, which had betrayed him, 
when he saw that he was condemned, departed, 
and went and hanged himself.” 

As soon as David’s friends and supporters 
had time to recover themselves they stopped 
their flight, armed themselves, and turned to 
meet Absalom and his army. As they turned to 
go back, David, now so bowed and broken, 
called out with trembling heart and quivering 
voice, “Deal gently for my sake with the young 
man, even with Absalom.” Treacherous, un- 
feeling, unfilial, traitorous son! Yet David’s 
heart melts toward him. “Deal gently for my 
sake.” How like Him on the cross, of those 
who betrayed him. “Father, forgive them.” 

Absalom, leading his army into battle against 
the forces of his old father, the king, with his 
bushy head of hair, for which he had no limit 
of pride, rode on a mule, the mule dashed under 
the thick, thorny boughs of an oak, whose 
fingered branches ran themselves through that 
thick matted hair, and “the mule that was 
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under him went away,” and left him hanging, 
dangling. The devil is always doing thus. 
Always getting folks into trouble and then 
leaving them dangling. Joab coming along 
sends a dart through Absalom’s heart, and 
Absalom is dead. And that’s the end. Except 
the heart-broken, heart-breaking lamentation 
of the old father, David, “(O my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! Would God I had 
died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 
David wasn’t the last parent who so sobbed 
out his soul over a son he had spoiled. 

But David is still in exile. The people had 
driven him out. They stand about in silence, 
each awaiting some other to speak the word. 
At last one who had, at least in heart, remained 
loyal to the throne, breaks out with, “Now 
therefore why speak ye not a word of bringing 
the king back?”” They drove him out. They 
must bring him back. 

Pitiful, long and full of tragedy is the story of 
discrowned, dethroned, banished kings driven 
by some ruthless Absalom from their rightful 
thrones. The Jews looking into the face of 
Jesus said, “We have no king but Cesar.”” And 
they told the awful truth. The Lord had been 
their king, but they had cruelly, wickedly, 
wantonly driven him out, banished him from 
the throne of their lives. And they spoke the 
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truth when they said, “We have no king.” 
For the King they had banished. 

The King, our King, we have forced him to 
abdicate. Once he reigned in our hearts. 
Once he ruled over our lives. Once he waved 
his scepter over us. Once we could say, “As 
for me and my house we did serve the Lord.” 
But now! Once the joy of the Lord was our 
strength. Once we prayed without ceasing. 
Prayer was our vital breath, our native air. 
Once the Book of Life, we meditated therein 
day and night, and feasted thereon with un- 
speakable gladness and immeasurable strength. 
Once we were about our Father’s business all 
the day long, with everlasting songs upon our 
heads. Once our hearts, our faces, our lives 
did shine like the face of Moses when he had 
tabernacled with God on the mountain. Once 
the King, my Lord the King, was the supreme 
passion of our lives. But alas, now! 

It is not for me to attempt to say how the 
King has been driven out, off the throne of 
our lives; by what secret sin, or cruel careless- 
ness, or deliberate neglect, or subtle wrong. 
But that we have driven out the King, “grieved 
him by a thousand falls,” our hearts bear too 
sure testimony. 

It may have been so gradually done, so 
slowly, so little by little done that even we 
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were unconscious of the awful doing, the awful 
undoing. 

In Australia there is a strange plant that 
grows in clusters upon certain waters. It 
gives forth such a light at night as to make the 
waters seem dotted with little islands afire. 
A naturalist gathered some and hung it in his 
room. The first night upon entering the room 
a very blaze of light hit him in the face. The ~ 
next night it was the same—apparently. But 
in a few evenings, when reading by its light 
his eyes seemed strained. They were. And 
a few nights later the light thereof was but a 
dim candle. And then it was gone. But 
it was all so gradual. He was not conscious 
when the glow ceased and the gloom began. 

Once we were the light of our world. Our 
light so shone. But little by little the flame of 
our lives died until darkness brooded over every- 
where. But so gradual the change, we 
couldn’t tell when we passed from flaming day 
to dark night. 

Like Samson, the change came so slowly, so 
unconsciously we wist not that the light had 
gone from us. “As thy servant was busy here 
and there” the glow was gone as well as the 
glory, and our hearts were cold, and empty, and 
dead, and our heart experience gone. And 
lo! to-day we are but the skeleton of our early 
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Christian hopes, the mere shadows of our 
early dreams. The throne of our life is empty. 
We have driven out the King, the King of 
Beauty. Now there is no song in our souls 
‘but only a sob. The sky is dead. 

What can we do? What shall we do? Bring 
him back. ‘“‘Now therefore why speak ye not 
a word of bringing back the king?”’ Peter, one 
of the twelve, one of the inner circle of three, 
drove out the King by cruel cursing and denial. 
But in the deep, dark night of repentance and 
soul-sorrow Peter went forth with bitter tears 
and brought back the King, and how gladly 
the King came back! The King is willing— 
are you? 

Jacob, elect of God, through whom all the 
nations are to be blessed, by a hundred false- 
hoods, and deceptions, and hypocrisies drove 
out the King from the throne of his heart. 
At midnight at Jabbok, Jacob goes limping and 
broken begging the King to come back. And 
laying hold of him, he would not let him go 
until he came back. And God called Jacob 
“Tsrael,” because he had mighty power to bring 
back the King. 

Samson, having so ruthlessly, recklessly, 
wickedly driven out the King, now with scalding 
tears rolling out of his sightless eyes creeps 
out into the unbroken darkness, “and Samson’s 
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hair grew again.” That’s the quaint Bible 
way of saying, he brought back the King. 

But all, like Israel that historic day, had ‘to 
go after the King and bring him back. He will 
not come back unbidden, uninvited, unsought. 

“Why speak ye not a word of bringing back 
the king?” If he is to come back, we must 
go after him. The Israelites had to want him, 
desire him enough to go after him. And we. 
Of certain ones the sad statement is writ, “They 
did not desire him.”’ Could that be true of us 
now? 

Two disciples walked that first Easter eve- 
ning to Emmaus. The King all unbeknown 
joined them, and while he walked and talked 
with them by the way their hearts burned 
' within them. Surely, then, we would want 
him. His name is Wonderful, Counselor, The 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace. He would bring us peace. We so 
need peace. Surely we would want him. If 
we would only let him reign in our lives, we 
would be able to go forth with joy, and we 
would be led forth in peace. The mountains 
and the hills of our lives would break forth into 
singing. And the trees in the garden of our 
lives would clap their hands with joy. Instead 
of the thorn in our lives there would come up 
the fir tree, and instead of the briar the myrtle 
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tree. And the desert of our lives, now so 
‘filled with the skeleton bones of dead hopes 
and dead happiness, would blossom as the rose. 
Surely we would want him for our King. , 

A bit since an old woman, a little girl in the 
forty-nines when her father and others crossed 
the impossible desert, coming gold hunting to 
California, told me how her father used to send 
her mother and the children presents from far 
off California. At last her mother wrote him, 
“Children and I are much pleased with your 
gifts, but oh, husband, we so long for you, a 
sight of your face; we want you, not yours.” 
His gifts, how good, how great—the rolling 
sun, the soft moon, the gentle showers, the 
beauteous flowers, light and love and life, how 
many and manifold his gifts! Every good gift 
cometh down from the King. But him—don’t 
you want him, not his, but him? He wants 
you, don’t you want him? 

There lived with the king a club-footed boy, 
Mephibosheth, a grandson of Saul. He 
couldn’t walk. He asked one of the servants 
to saddle him an ass, that he might ride after 
the king. The servant played the traitor and 
led him to Absalom instead. But when the 
king came back he found Mephibosheth, in 
spite of the pressure, had remained loyal in 
soul, and the king offered him a rich inheritance. 
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But the poor club-footed boy cried, “Keep it, 
for as much as my Lord the King is come again.” 
All he wanted was the king, his king. He was 
satisfied that now again he had the king. 

The psalmist declares that he would be satis- 
fied when he sees the King. See him now 
standing with feet lacerated for thy rescue, 
brow torn for thy sorrows, heart bleeding for 
thy sins, hands outstretched, sore pierced, 
pleading to be taken back. Won’t you take 
him back? Won’t you let him mount the 
throne of your life? Won’t you cry, pray, 
“E’en though it be a cross, though it break 
every bone of my fleshly pride, yet I will, I will 
be nearer, my king, to thee’? I will crown 
him my King of kings. 

Years ago in Cincinnati Handel’s “Messiah” 
was rendered by probably the greatest chorus 
ever assembled on earth. Patti, then in her 
prime, was the leading soprano, Whitney the 
bass, Theodore Toedt the tenor, Carey the 
alto. This quartet was supported by more 
than four thousand voices. Just before the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” a death-like stillness 
brooded over that vast assemblage. Suddenly 
the bass sang, “For he shall reign for ever and 
ever.” The alto lifted it a little higher, “For 
ever and ever.” The tenor lifted it still higher, 
“For ever and ever.” Then Patti broke in 
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as though inspired, “King of kings and “Lord 
of lords.”? She broke off. She paused. She 
lifted her eyes. And a voice seemed to float 
down from above as the voice of an angel, fling- 
ing out through the great hall the question, 
“How long shall he reign?”’” And the thousand 
sopranos in unison responded, “‘For ever and 
ever.” Then the four thousand of the chorus 
broke forth like the shout of an arch angelic 
host, “Hallelujah, hallelujah, hallelujah.” 

What a day for this poor old sin-ruined, 
storm-torn, heart-broken, groping-in-the-blind 
world, when he shall take his rightful throne 
and reign in all hearts and over all lives for 
ever and ever! 


‘Hail, thou once despised Jesus! 
Hail, thou Galilean King! 


Come back, come back, take the scepter of our 
lives, mount the throne of our hearts. All hail 
the King! My King! And thine? 


XI 
LAME ON BOTH FEET 


Kine Sauu had the biggest chance of any 
man in Israelitish history and flung it all away 
for a bauble. One early evening on Mount 
Gilboa, sore pressed by the enemy, forsaken 
of God—forsaken of God because he forsook 
God—like Brutus, years after, Saul falls on his 
sword and dies. Jonathan, beautiful-souled 
_ Jonathan, goes down before the enemy. When 
that bloody slaughter was done every member 
of Saul’s family was supposed to be dead. 

David comes to the throne. No sooner is 
he seated and settled than he asks of his servant 
Ziba a question, “Is there any that is yet left 
of the house of Saul, that I may show him 
kindness for Jonathan’s sake?’ That’s God’s 
question, “Are there any left of the house of 
Saul—the house of sin?”’ God is ever hunting, 
not for saints but for sinners. ‘The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save the lost.” “I 
am not come to call the righteous but sinners.” 

“That I may show him kindness.” It cer- 


tainly should read “cruelty.” For that’s what 
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Saul ever showed David. Saul never showed 
David any kindness. An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth, like for like, it should be. 
It was, under that dispensation. But David 
has already been translated in soul into the 
dispensation to be—the dispensation of kind- 
ness. And in that he typifies God, for God 
ever comes to man, not with the lash in his 
hand but with love in his heart. God’s cry is 
ever, “I so loved the world.” God is ever 
sobbing out of his soul, ““Come unto me all ye.” 
God stands before the door of man’s heart and 
life and pleadingly knocks. 

‘Behold, a Stranger at the door! 

He gently knocks, has knocked before; 

Has waited long, is waiting still; 

You treat no other friend so ill.” 

‘Having loved his own, he loved them to 
the uttermost.” He loved so much that he 
seeks and seeks to save at any cost. 

“Kindness.” And kindness? That is grace. 
And grace? It is nothing that anyone can 
buy. It us unbuyable, unearnable, unmerited, 
undeserved. It is the outburst of mercy, com- 
passion, favor, goodness, kindness. It includes 
everything in the realm of receiving and nothing 
in the realm of deserving. Anybody that 
belonged to the house of Saul deserved death 
at the hands of David. But David is hunting, 
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hunting anyone of the house of Saul that he 
may “show him kindness.” “By grace are ye 
saved, ... and that not of yourselves; it is 
the gift of God.” 

“That I may show him kindness for Jona- 
than’s sake... Let it ever be emphasized that 
it is not for Mephibosheth’s sake. Mephi- 
bosheth needed a mediator, a go-between, a 
go-between himself and the king. Jonathan 
is that mediator. What is our great need? 
A mediator. It is all, “for Jesus’ sake.” 
“There is ..., one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus.” “For Jesus’ 
sake.” Miltiades is carried into court on a 
stretcher to be tried for treason. When he 
came to make defense he lifted himself from 
his cot and stretching out his trembling hands, 
cried, “Marathon.” The multitude cried, 
“Marathon, Marathon.” ‘That name covered 
all Miltiades’ sins, atoned for all his wrongs. 
“Even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you.” * 

A few verses later David repeats the question. 

And that’s like God too, for he cries, ““How 
can I give thee up?” 


“Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wandering from the fold of God; 
He to réscue me from danger 
Interposed his precious blood.” 
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And Ziba answered, “Jonathan hath yet a 
son, which is lame on his feet.”” How did he 
become lame? “And Jonathan, Saul’s son, had 
a son that was lame of his feet. He was five 
years old when the tidings came of Saul and 
Jonathan out of Jezreel, and his nurse took him 
up, and fled: and it came to pass, as she made 
haste to flee, that he fell, and became lame. 
And his name was Mephibosheth.” Lamed 
by the fall. And through the fall of one. 
“By one man sin entered into the world and 
death by sin, so death hath passed upon all 
men.” Lamed by the fall! It is a lamed 
race, lamed through the fall. How do we 
know there has been a fall? A look at Mephi- 
bosheth’s club-feet is proof sufficient. It’s a 
club-footed world. It’s a hobbling world. 
It’s a fallen world. 

“And the king said unto him [Ziba], Where 
is he?” That’s like God’s question in the 
garden, “Adam, where art thou?” Well, where 
was Mephibosheth? He was not in Serah, 
“the place of abundance’; nor in Zereda, 
“the place of refreshing”; nor in Kamon,‘‘the | 
place of harvests”; nor in Gazam, “the place of 
feasting,” but in Lo-debar. Where is Lo- 
debar? What is Lo-debar? It’s away east, 
across the Jordan. Lo-debar is a desert. Poor 
Mephibosheth—out in the desert. That’s 
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where all the poor Mephibosheths have been 
found since the fall—out in the desert. Out 
in the desert with parched lips, swollen tongue, 
bloodshot eyes, dying in the desert. 
“Then king David sent, and fetched him 
. . » from Lo-debar.” How? By the feet of 
his servant? It doesn’t say. The journey is 
hard, and long, and dangerous. And Mephi- 
bosheth is in the desert in hiding, but the king 
in spite of the difficulties and dangers sends 
for him. So does God for us. How? By his 
Spirit. “The Spirit and the bride say, Come.” 
“Tn the silent midnight watches 
List, thy bosom’s door, 
How it knocketh, knocketh, knocketh, 
Knocketh evermore.” 


He sends for us by his Word. “Son, give 
me thine heart.” “Come, thou and all thy 
family.” He sends for us by his Son. He 
came all the way down, by the way of the 
manger, by the way of the wine press, by 
stormy Galilee, by sweaty Gethsemane, by 
cruel Calvary. “He loved me and gave him- 
self for me.” He sends out into the desert 
of sin to find and fetch us. 

But if Mephibosheth had refused to come? 
He had to be willing to come. If he had not 
been willing, the king could not have done 
_ anything for him. We have struck the crux 
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of the story. We have struck the crux of 
personal salvation. There are two sides to 
this matter. The king can do nothing unless 
men are willing. God is willing. Are we 
willing? “If any man is willing to do..., 
he shall know.” We don’t know because we 
are not willing—to do. God knocks at the 
door. But we must open the door. God 
never breaks the door down. The latch is on 
our side. “As many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God.” 
“Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth.” But men don’t look. Men 
won't look. God is willing. Are we willing? 

Men say “I won’t” to God so long that they 
almost lose the power to say “I will.” If men 
say “I won’t” to God too many times, they do 
lose the power to say “T will.” 

The Indian fakirs in response to vows often 
hold their.right arms up for months and months. 
When at last they would bring their right arms 
down they cannot. The power is gone. If 
one’s arm becomes nerveless from hanging at 
one’s side, if the bandaged eye loses its ability 
to see, what less or other can happen to the 
hand that never reaches out to take the divine, 
and the eye that never opens to behold God? 

But you say, “I don’t feel.” Feeling or no 
feeling, we all know what we ought todo. And 
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the Scriptures plainly teach that he that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, he’s the 
sinner. If we all did as much and as well as 
we know, we would all rush out of the desert 
to God. Mephibosheth had to be willing to 
come or he would have died in the desert. 

When Mephibosheth came into David’s 
presence David said but one word—‘Mephi- 
bosheth.” Think of it; the king knows the 
name of this club-footed outcast. Stephen 
Douglas could call by name thousands of people 
in his native Illinois. 'Themistocles could call 
by name the twenty thousand citizens of 
Athens. Theodosius could name every soldier 
of his army. That is marvelous, but it is not 
marvelous compared to this king’s knowing 
' the name of this club-footed beggar. “I’m a 
poor sinner and nothing at all,” but the King 
knows my name. Overwhelming that. 

The king said, ‘“‘Mephibosheth.” Mephi- 
bosheth fell on his face and said of himself, 
“Dog, dead dog.” He came expecting a gallows. 
Instead he received a crown. Commodus, the 
~ Roman king, is dead. The mob hunt every- 
where for Pertinax. He hears the clamor and 
cry of the mob. He’s in hiding for his life. 
At last the mob find him and haul him forth. 
He supposes he is hauled forth to death, but 
the mob were clamoring to crown him. David 
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said unto Mephibosheth, “Fear not, thou shalt 
eat bread at my table continually.” And 
David said to Ziba, his servant, ‘“‘Mephi-— 
bosheth shall eat bread alway at my table.” 
‘As for Mephibosheth, said the king, he 
shall eat at my table, as one of the king’s 
sons.” “So Mephibosheth did eat continually 
at the king’s table.” Before this statement we 
stand amazed. Wecan’t comprehend. A club- 
footed beggar from the far-off desert lifted up 
and eating bread at the king’s table, and as 
one of the king’s sons. Indeed, that he might 
eat bread at the king’s table he must be the 
son of the king. For only the king’s sons 
eat at the king’s table. “I’m the child of a 
king.” 
_ And Mephibosheth eats what? Eats where? 
Crumbs are good enough for this beggar; under 
the table is more than good enough; at the 
second table is too good for such as he; the 
king’s leavings—he might well gloat over. 
Give this tramp a hand-out. Why should he 
expect better or more? But it is at the king’s 
table, and feasting. Not one meal a day, and 
not one day only, but “continually,” “alway.” 
He gives us this day our daily bread, all the 
days of our lives. 

Are we eating at the King’s table, or are we 
feeding at the world’s garbage cans, or taking 
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the world’s hand-out? How does that look 
for a king’s son? How does that look for an 
heir to a throne? Are we trying to suck sus- 
tenance and satisfaction out of husks and 
desert dust? We might as well quit eating. 
We never can. “Blessed are they that hunger 
.. . after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” Are you hungry? Aren’t you hungry? 
Hungry for God? Hungry for heaven? Hun- 
gry for salvation? “Bread of heaven, feed me 
till I want no more.” 

“So Mephibosheth dwelt in Jerusalem.” 
And Jerusalem? It meaneth the place or 
palace of peace, and so Mephibosheth dwelt in 
‘the palace of peace. “Peace like a river.” 
“Peace that passeth understanding.” “My 
peace I give unto you.” “Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.” 
Is it Jerusalem where we dwell? Or is it 
Harod, “the place of fear”? The gates of the 
city are closed neither by night nor day. Thou 
art invited to become a citizen of the city of 
peace. 

And the story ends, “And he was lame on 
both his feet.” And it is all spoiled. It was 
such a beautiful story—a club-footed beggar 
of the desert lifted up to the king’s throne, 
enrobed with the king’s garments, seated at the 
king’s table, eating at the king’s right hand. 
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And now we must have his lame feet flung 
at us at the end to spoil it all. 

When we are sitting at the table folks don’t 
see our feet. They see our faces. Where 
were Mephibosheth’s lame feet? Under the 
table. Nobody sees his lame feet, not even 
himself. And only two, he and the king, 
may know that he has them. It is too bad 
he could not have been rid of his lame feet. 
They are the marks of his fall. If he had been 
rid of his lame feet, how puffed up with pride 
he would probably have become, how inde- 
pendent, how haughty! How easily and how 
soon he would have forgotten what he had been, 
and what by the grace of the king he had 
become! But every time he sees his lame feet, 
or is conscious of his lame feet, he is conscious 
of what he was and to what he has been lifted 
by the favor of the king. His lame feet keep 
him humble. Better, they keep him dependent 
on the king. He can’t hobble far away from 
the king on those club-feet. How helpless, how 
dependent! So he just has to lean on the king’s 
arm. 

This clears the mystery. We understand 
now. The King lets us keep our lame feet, the 
marks of the fall, on purpose. It would be 
easy to name our lame feet—our imperfections, 
our weaknesses, our besetments. And we marvel 
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that the King has let us keep them after that 
we have become the sons of the King. We 
now know. They keep us humble, they keep 
us leaning, they keep us dependent on the 
King. 

And for that, all Mephibosheth needed do 
was to push his lame feet under the table, and 
they were hid from every eye. Under the blood, 
under the blood! 


“The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day; 
And there may I, though vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away.”. 


’ XI 
THE KING’S WAGONS 


RECENTLY a great Englishman, dying, said 
to a friend, ““When I am gone think of me at 
my best.” It is well to think of men at their 
best. Jacob was decidedly at his best at old 
age. That is true of many of God’s great 
ones. 

Moses was at his best when he stood on 
Pisgah. He was rid of his hot temper. On 
Mount Pisgah he and we forget all the unsatis- 
factory past in ‘the glory of the transcendent 
now. “Paul the aged” was decidedly at his 
best. His quarrel with Peter righted, his 
disagreement with Barnabas blotted from the: 
record, his fall-out with Mark forgotten, now 
looking down the Ostian Way, seeing at the 
other end the glistening Roman ax, he joy- 
fully exclaims, “I am now ready to be offered.” 
Yes, as a whole, God’s heroes have been at 
their best when the sun was setting. 

With Jacob this was doubly true. How 
quickly, in panorama, the story of Jacob with 


all his tricks comes before one. Then the 
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story of Jacob and his twelve sons—ten utterly 
unprincipled: their treatment of their old 
father, despicable beyond belief; and_ their 
treatment of their brother Joseph, stripping 
him of his royal coat, casting him into a pit, 
hauling him ‘out and selling him for twenty 
pieces of silver, dipping that coat into blood and 
holding it before their aged father, and without 
so much as a nerve quiver seeing his anguish 
and hearing him cry, “An evil beast hath 
devoured him.” It was an evil beast all right— 
the evil beast of jealousy and hate. 

Joseph is now in Egypt. He is in Potiphar’s 
house. He was in Potiphar’s house, but he is 
now in the prison pit because he counted sin 
too cheap a thing for a man to sell himself for. 
He lost his coat but not his character. Then 
the story of the dreams of the baker and the 
butler, followed by the dream of Pharaoh which 
none of the magicians could interpret. And 
the butler’s recalling Joseph, and through him 
Pharaoh bringing Joseph out of prison to inter- 
pret his dreams, his dreams of the famine to be. 
Then Joseph proclaimed governor over all the 
land. And the famine comes reaching out its 
gaunt figure and skeleton fingers across all 
the breadth of Egypt, over the Nile, into the 
promised land. With hot tongue it licked up 
the streams of all Palestine. With bony fingers 
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it twisted into withered strings the corn blades 
and the meadowed grasses. 

And, too, there comes before us Jacob’s 
impatience at the laziness of his sons, who 
would rather starve than stir. “‘Now when 
Jacob saw that there was corn in Egypt, Jacob 
said unto his sons, Why do ye look one upon 
another? And he said, Behold, I have heard 
that there is corn in Egypt: get you down 
thither, and buy for us from thence; that we 
may live, and not die.” The ten sons are now 
in Egypt. They know not Joseph, but Joseph 
knows them. He accuses them of being spies. 
‘And they said, Thy servants are twelve breth- 
ren, the sons of one man in the land of Canaan; 
and, behold, the youngest is this day with our 
father, and one is not.” This rough-visaged 
governor tells them he will just keep Simeon 
until they prove they are true men by bring- 
ing their younger brother with them. The 
others return home. The weeks pass, “and the 
famine was sore in the land,” and their old 
father says unto them, “Go again, buy us a 
little food.” The sons answer, “The man did 
solemnly protest unto us, saying, You shall not 
see my face, except your brother be with you.” 
Their old father cries: “If ye take this [the lad] 
also from me, and mischief befall him, ye shall 
bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
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grave.” “Joseph is not, Simeon is not, and ye 
will take Benjamin away: All these things are 
against me.” 

But the starvation pushes, pushes with its 
skeleton fingers until at last the old father con- 
sents and the sons are off again for Egypt, 
this time with Benjamin. 

Simeon is released. Their sacks are full. 
They have been feasted by the governor. With 
glad hearts they have set their faces again 
toward the land of their fathers, when soldiers 
come galloping and find the cup, the divining 
cup of the governor, in the sack of Benjamin. 
Penitent, pleading, praying, they all stand in 
the presence of the haughty governor of Egypt. 
‘At last these brothers are down in the dirt. 
They are willing to pay any price if he will 
only release little Benjamin. He reveals him- 
self to them, and cries, “Is my father truly 
alive?” They are .introduced to Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh insists that Joseph shall send wagons 
to bring their father and all their kinfolk, 
seventy in number, to live in the land of Goshen, 
the land of springs and plenty. The procession 
starts. The eleven boys are ahead. 

It is evening. The sun is setting. An old 
patriarch is sitting in the door of his tent 
straining his eyes. He is peering out into the 
distance, hoping, waiting, fearing, thinking of 
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little Benjamin. A speck of dust in the dis- 
tance. The dust rolls up into a great cloud. 
Wagons! How his heart thumps! He counts 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven—his eleven boys. Benjamin 
is coming home. “Bless the Lord, O my soul.” 
The Lord is better to us than all our fears. 

But a mile behind another and larger cloud 
of dust. There are more wagons. They glis- 
ten in the sunlight like liquid gold. Jacob’s 
heart stands still, for from afar he can see that 
these are royal chariots of Egypt. The boys 
are being pursued. The driver of the first 
wagon checks his horses. The eleven boys 
leap to the ground. All talk at once in fevered 
excitement, but the old man stills them with, 
“What meaneth this? Tell me the worst 
quick.” What a contrast between their beam- 
ing faces and the old father’s, ashen and anx- 
ious! With one voice they exclaim, “Joseph 
is alive and governor over all the land of Egypt.” 

“And Jacob’s heart fainted.” It could not 
be true. And if Joseph is alive, how could he 
have become governor of Egypt? No, if Jo- 
seph were alive, he would be here himself. It 
is not true. It can’t be true. The old man 
totters into the house and brings out that coat, 
dry and stiff with blood. And at last out 
comes the whole cruel story of the long ago. 
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Though all ‘the boys talk at once, Jacob can- 
not grasp it, he cannot believe it. The boys 
are puzzled and perplexed. Then all of a 
sudden they show him the raiment and the 
_ provision. But the father remembering their 
early deception, his heart tells him that for 
some purpose the boys have brought these 
things from the land of Egypt. Such is the 
fruitage of a bad reputation. In their double 
perplexity the boys take their father out and 
show him the wagons. Jacob examines them. 
He can see they are the royal wagons of 
Egypt. And he knows no one but the king or 
the governor could have sent them, or would 
have sent them. The raiment and the food 
~ the boys might have gotten, but the wagons 
they could not control. There is only one 
possible explanation. It is Joseph’s doings. 
For who else could, who else would have sent 
the king’s wagons for this old lame shepherd? 
And Jacob cries, “Joseph is yet alive.” 

If Joseph were alive why did he not come 
after his father himself? Jacob fainted at the 
news that Joseph was alive. What would he 
have done at the sight of Joseph? A girl came 
from yon far-off Dutch land to her lover in 
Chicago. When she stepped off of the train 
and fell into her lover’s arms and he muttered, 
“Katherine,” she was dead—killed with joy. 
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What a mercy Joseph did not come. For 
twenty years he had been dead—to Jacob. 
Were your loved ones dead twenty years to 
walk in on you, imagine the result. 

But what good news the wagons brought. 
The wagons said “Joseph is alive.” That is the 
first thing the king’s wagons say, “Joseph, our 
Joseph, is alive.” In the Old Testament it is 
Joseph. In the New it is Jesus. For twenty 
years Jacob thought of a dead Joseph, mourned 
a dead Joseph. Joseph was never dead. Our 
Joseph is alive. We worship at no tomb. We 
bow at no sepulcher. Jacob had not a dead 
but a living Joseph. And we. “He could not 
be holden of death.” The King’s wagons 
bring what good news. Our loved ones, Jo- 
seph-like, who have slipped out of our sight, 
they are not dead, but alive forever more. 
What a beautiful and blessed message the © 
King’s wagons bring—“‘Our Joseph lives!” 

Joseph filled those wagons with raiment rare 
and food abundant for Jacob and all his family 
of seventy, for all the weeks before they started, 
and enough for the long journey; plenty to last 
until they reached Egypt, “the land of corn 
and wine.” The King’s wagons never come to 
our door empty. ‘My God shall supply all 
your need according to his riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus.” Are you hungry? “I am the 
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bread of life; take, eat.” Are you thirsty? 
“T am the living water; drink and live.”’ Are 
you poor and houseless? “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.” Are you lonely 
and friendless? “I am the friend that stick- 
eth.” “His mercies are new every morning 
and fresh every evening.” 

Raiment. Jacob no longer is clad in shep- 
herd plaid but in royal robes. Good-by, rags, 
good-by, sin-soiled suit. For all our righteous- 
ness, which is as filthy rags, he gives us a robe 
woven in the loom of the angels. The King’s 
wagons always come laden. 

Have you ever thanked the King for his full 
provisioned wagons sent you these twenty, 
_ forty, sixty years? No surer is it that the King 
sent the ravens to feed Elijah, and the manna 
to feed the Israelites in the wilderness, than 
that he feeds you. “He giveth seedtime and 
harvest.” “He sendeth the early and the latter 
rain.” “He scattereth hoar frost like wool.” 
He giveth sunshine. He filleth the world’s 
_ storehouses. He giveth us our daily bread. 
He sent us our breakfast this morning in wagons 
from his royal stables. Have you ever thanked 
him? Do you take what he sends without 
thought and without thanks? 

“IT did it, I earned it, I bought it.” You? 
How much could you do without his sun, the 
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golden chariot that brings you food, without 
his rain, without his air, without his timber 
that grows in his great out of doors, without 
his soil, his coal? .We couldn’t live a day 
without the King’s wagons, the King’s good 
gifts. The King’s wagons—well provisioned. 

For twenty years Jacob had been how home- 
sick, and heart-aching, and soul-broken. The 
king’s wagons say, “Somebody in that far-off 
land knows all about it, and has been thinking 
of thee, Jacob, in thy heartache and loneliness, 
and the king’s wagons are sent to cheer and 
comfort thee.” The king’s wagons speak in 
eloquent speech, saying: “Look up, Jacob; it 
is all right; it will come out all right. The 
king has you in mind.” The King’s wagons 
say, “Son, daughter, the mountains may depart 
and be cast into the midst of the sea, but my 
loving-kindness will never depart from thee.” 

Every morning when the ravens came to 
Elijah with food, their cawing chatter said in 
a language unmistakable, “There is somebody 
over the hills, in the clime beyond, thinking of 
you.” The king’s wagons from beyond the 
Nile say, “There’s somebody across the Nile, 
Jacob, thinking of you; you, a poor, old, lame, 
despised shepherd.” It doesn’t seem possible. 
But that’s what the presence of the king’s 
wagons means. And the King is never so busy 
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that he forgets to send his wagons, no matter 
whether we be ever so unworthy. Rahab, the 
harlot. Amid the falling walls and shrieks of 
Jericho, the King thought of Rahab and sent his 
‘wagons to bring her safely out. He doesn’t love 
us because we are good but to make us good. 

Dorcas, living in a little house in a back alley. 
The King thought of her, the King cared and 
sent Peter to bring back to her life, and to bring 
her back to the simple folks that loved her so. 
The King has us in mind. The man that let 
Paul down over the walls at Damascus in a 
basket; we do not know his name, but the King 
does. It is all written down in the King’s 
_ book. There is One that knows. There is 
One that cares—the King. 

The king’s wagons also say, ‘There is some- 
body over yonder planning for Jacob and 
making rich provision for his future.” Look 
at these rare robes, these many changes of gar- 
ments, this food of every variety. If these 
are so rich and so rare after having been brought 
so far through the dust, what must the gran- 
aries and storehouses and cupboards of Egypt 
be? And the King’s wagons are saying, “Come, 
come, for all things are yours.” An earnest, 
a foretaste, a foregleam of the future. Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard what the King 
hath prepared for those whom he loves. “He 
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is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think.” He hath made infinite 
provision for his own. “The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want. . . . Surely good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life: and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.’ All the good land of Goshen 
is just ahead. Springs, and fountains, and 
friends await you, Jacob. No more famine, 
or toil, or separation. The good land is just 
ahead. ‘‘We have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

The king’s wagons declare somebody in 
Egypt loves Jacob and can’t longer be satisfied 
without him, and so he has sent his wagons 
to bring him to the king’s palace. The arche- 
ologist has revealed to us that palace in Egypt— 
there never was a rarer in the world. But all 
the way down to Egypt Jacob is not thinking 
of the palace, though so glorious; nor the Nile, 
though so marvelous; nor the obelisks, nor the 
pyramids, nor the monuments. All the way 
down Jacob is not thinking of the weird, fas- 
cinating land of Egypt. But all the way down 
Jacob 'is saying, ““The wagons are taking me 
to my long-lost boy.” The things in heaven 
that will encharm us are not the golden streets, 
nor the fruit-laden trees, nor the rolling rivers, 
nor the dazzling throne. 
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Mother, you told me your daughter was 
gone. Father, you told me your son was gone. 
Husband, you told me your wife was gone. 
Wife, you told me your husband was gone. 
They are all safely housed in the palace of the 
King, and in his good time he will send his 
wagons for thee to take thee to thy long waiting 
loved ones. That is the fascination of heaven. 
That was a great day when the wagons came 
for Jacob. It will be a greater day when 
Joseph, when Jesus sends his wagons for thee. 

When man walked out of God’s garden, 
turning Paradise to perdition, it broke God’s 
heart and he cried from his stricken soul, “It 
grieveth me that I made man.” But that day 
- when he stood on the hill overlooking Jerusalem 
and cried, “‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not,” he was saying: 
“Come back into God’s garden. I have come 
for you.” He sent by the King’s Son, the 
King’s wagon, for man. And ever since, by 
tears, and prayers, and pleading, he has been 
trying to woo man to step into the King’s 
wagons and to make for the King’s country. 

Are you looking for the King’s wagons? 
Are you living for the King’s wagons? Are 
you every day expecting the King’s wagons? 
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“In such an hour as ye think not” the wagons 
will appear. ‘““Be ye also ready.” And be 
ye always ready. If you are looking for, 
living for, longing for the King’s wagon, some 
morning it will sweep down for thee as the 
chariot swept down for Elijah. And as you 
sweep up, over the banks of the river lined with 
the Lord’s hosts, they will put up a shout, 
“They come, the redeemed of the Lord, with 
everlasting joy upon their heads and a song in 
their hearts.” And as you sweep through the 
gates of the King’s palace and fall on the neck 
of thy long-gone loved ones, you too will cry as 
did Jacob, as he fell on the neck of his long- 
lost Joseph, “It is enough, it is enough.” 

A great day, and glad, and good, when the 
King’s wagon comes for a weary pilgrim to 
carry him home. 


“One army of the living God, 
At his command we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood 
And part are crossing now.” 


XII 
“SO HE MADE IT AGAIN” 


IsraEut had gone from good to bad, bad to 
worse, worse to worst. Jeremiah was heart- 
broken and discouraged. So God had him 
take a walk down in the potter’s field. He 
there saw a potter kneading clay, molding it 
into a vessel and grinding it upon the wheel. 
When the vessel was done, lo! it was marred. 
It was not the potter’s fault, nor the wheel’s. 
- The clay was too coarse, or too gritty, or too 
full of earthy substance. While Jeremiah 
watched, the potter took the vessel and broke 
it, rekneaded it, refashioned it, remolded it. 
And “so he made it again.” And it came 
out a vessel fit for the master’s use. And the 
Lord said to Jeremiah, “Can I not so do to 
-Israel?”’ 

If we were to speak and we told the truth, 
life has been more marred than we ever ex- 
pected. How we have longed to begin over 
with a clean slate, a fresh record, a new start! 

If we were to speak up and we spoke out 


what is in our heart, we would recall the hour 
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when our hearts first felt the warmth and glow 
and fervency of a new life. What a life, Chris- 
tian life, we were going to live! But to-day as 
we look upon ourselves and look back, our 
pathway is strewn with broken vows, and 
broken hopes, and broken everything, and our- 
selves are but the skeleton of our early dreams. 
We were to be vessels of honor and beauty. 
The vessel has been marred, so marred. 

Let us not even attempt to say how the 
marring has been done, but that it has been 
done our hearts bear too sure testimony. May- 
hap the marring came because we ceased to 
keep us in the fire of prayer. True, we go 
through the form. But the pouring out of the 
soul in liquid longing to God long since has 
ceased. Or we may have forgotten to keep 
us on the wheel of God’s Book. Not that now 
and then, perchance, we do not throw back the 
cover and glance over a chapter or two. But 
long since have we ceased to brood over the 
Word. 

Or we may have ceased to bear glad and joy- 
ful testimony, testimony as to his salvation 
and as to our service, testimony that once rang 
from our hearts like a glad song. Or some sin, 
or worldliness, or strange god may have stolen 
upon us and marred us sore. Whatever it has 
been, there is no denying that, compared to 
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what we once were, we are broken and battered 
and marred vessels indeed. 

And all this has come about so gradually, so 
slowly, that we cannot imagine when it could 
have happened. Voice by voice the music has 
died in the soul, until instead of a great chorus 
pouring forth heavenly strains, a great hush 
has fallen over us. Stealthily the thief steals 
into the citadel, picking from life’s crown jewel 
after jewel until we, who yesterday stood a 
king crowned, stand to-day stripped and crown- 
less. Such is the pathetic and sad tragedy of 
the subtle marring of the soul. 

A vase of exquisite beauty, found in a marble 
- sarcophagus near Rome during the sixteenth 
- century, was bought by the Duchess of Portland 
for ten thousand pounds and given to the 
British Museum. It is there now—a thing of 
great beauty and wonderful symmetry. But 
examining closely one sees its surface is seamed 
with cracks, and here and there little holes have 
been closed by an almost invisible cement. 
» One day in the company of sightseers, all unbe- 
known to the crowd, there was a madman. 
Coming before the vase he struck it a blow with 
his heavy cane and broke it into scores of pieces. 
It has been put together again at great cost and 
pains. Yet ever, forever, it is a marred vase. 
Sin hath wrought such havoc. And our phil- 
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osophy teaches concerning the marred vessel 
and the marred soul, once marred, forever 
marred. Our philosophy teaches that we can’t 
undo, can’t renew.. Our philosophy teaches 
that the “bird with the broken pinion never 
soars so high again.” Our philosophy teaches 
that when the wheat has turned to tares it is 
tares for aye. According to our philosophy, 
there is no remaking, no recasting. If there 
is nothing better than our philosophy, what 
is to become of you and me? There is some- 
thing better than our philosophy. It is grace. 
And grace is this story. ‘So he made it again.” 
“Where sin did abound grace doth much more 
abound.” He can make it again. 

A hacked, and hewed, and marred, but rare 
though ruined, piece of Carrara marble was 
thrown out utterly worthless. One day the 
eye of Michael Angelo fell upon that marred 
and scarred marble. He touched his chisel to 
it again and again, and lo! there came out of 
that marred and ruined piece his “David,” one 
of his two great works. History is full of illus- 
trations and incidents that he can make it 
again; that he will make it again; that he 
does make it again. 

Peter—disciple, apostle, one of the elect of 
the elect. For three years Peter looked into 
the face of the Lord, lived with the Lord. The 
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night of crucifixion sudden and severe testing 
struck Peter. The vessel went to pieces. It 
was sorely marred. Peter is done for. There 
is no hope. A sad ruin. Great is the fall. 
*Tis the end of the chapter. ’Tis not the end 
of the chapter. It is now resurrection time. 
The Master and Peter stand on Galilee’s golden 
shore. They walk and talk. Pentecost is 
just ahead. Peter faces the mob, flays the mob 
like a loosened lion. Peter is the leader of the 
church. Peter gladly dies, also crucified, cru- 
cified for his Christ. “So he made it again.” 

David—king, man after God’s heart, singer 
of God’s songs, leader of God’s people, David 
sinned. David greatly sinned. The depth of 
_ his sin was equaled only by the depth of his 
contrition and confession. What word is it 
that’s written of David and his sin? “The 
Lord hath put away thy sin.” David’s face 
shone with a hitherto unknown light. David’s 
_ lips are full of praises to God which rang from 
his recast, renewed soul. “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, who hath forgiven all thine iniquity.” 
“So he made it again.” 

Jacob is at Bethel. A ladder _ stretches 
before him that reaches up to the gate of God. 
Jacob exclaims, ‘“This is the gate of heaven.” 
Jacob vows he will live his life for God, that he 
will be true to God. He says, “If God will, 
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I will.” Onto Laban. He adds trick to trick, 
treachery to treachery, scheme to scheme. At 
last after thirty years of such living, something 
within him cried, ‘‘Oh, that I could start over 
again.” And God brought Jacob back to 
Bethel and met him face to face. God had to 
break his thigh before Jacob would yield. But 
at last he yielded and went out lame and limp, 
but God had made him again. And never 
after was he Jacob but Israel, prince of God. 

When the prodigal came back to the father’s 
house, the father cried, “Bring forth the robe 
and put it on him.” It takes an Oriental to 
understand the fine significance of that expres- 
sion. The robe indicated was not only rich 
and rare but it was the badge of sonship, heir- 
ship, kingship. The Oriental will tell you that 
the day the prodigal left the father’s house he 
must needs leave that robe behind. He did. 
He went out and fed his soul on nothing. But 
when he came to himself and came back to his 
father’s house and cried out, out of his broken 
heart to his father, that father cried, “Bring 
forth the robe and put it on him.” And the 
robe was put on him. Once more he is in the 
father’s arms and the father’s heart, the father’s 
son. “So he made it again.” 

He can make it again. He will. How? 
His Spirit is the Potter. By his Spirit, through 
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Christ, through the Word. His Word is 
likened unto water, water that cleanseth away 
all our impurities. His Word is likened unto 
a hammer, a hammer that rebuilds into his 
likeness. His Word is likened unto fire, fire 
that burns away all the dross. We need the 
fire, for we must be remelted before we can be 
remade. 

By grace divine we may be what we might 
have been. Our hearts cease beating when we 
see what we are, how far we have wandered 
from what we were. But our hearts beat a 
thrill to which we have long been strangers as we 
catch the possibility of what we may be through 
grace. For he will make it again if we let him. 
He has a plan for our lives, and his plan for us 
is best. 

There is a legend of some monks that needed 
some oil. So they planted a slip of an olive 
tree. Then they prayed God to send rain and 
sunshine upon it, and frost to toughen it. God 
so did and the frost killed it. The monks had 
learned their lesson. They planted another 
olive tree, and then they asked God to do with 
it what was best, and the olive tree flourished 
and poured forth its oil. Let him have his way 
with thee. For his way is best. He makes 
no mistakes. If we would only be clay in his 
hands, willing, submissive, yielding clay, he 
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would “make it again” and put upon us his own 
likeness. 

Ole Bull was ever wandering about. In his 
wanderings one day he got lost in the inter- 
minable forests. In the dark of the night he 
stumbled against a log hut. A hermit dwelt 
there. He took the old man in, fed him, and 
warmed him. After the supper they sat in 
front of the blazing fireplace. And the old 
hermit picked out some crude tunes on his 
screechy, battered violin. Ole Bull said to the 
hermit, “Do you think I could play that?” 
The hermit said, “I don’t think so. It took 
me years to learn.” Ole Bull said, “Let me 
try it.” He took the old, marred violin and 
drew the bow across the strings, and, suddenly 
the hermit’s hut was filled with music divine. 
And according to the story the hermit sobbed 
like a child. We are battered intruments. 
Life’s strings have been snapped. Life’s bow — 
has been bent. Yet if we will only let Him 
take us and touch us, from this old battered, 
broken, shattered, marred instrument He will 
bring forth music fit for the angels. “So he 
made it again.” 

Surely there are none of us satisfied with 
our lives as they have been lived. Our souls, 
if we would but let them, would cry out, “Oh 
that I had wings, that I might fly back and 
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start over again.” We may be what we might 
have been. Let’s let him have his way with us. 

Every time Beecher crossed the seas he be- 
came deadly sick the long journey across. And 
yet Beecher crossed the seas fourteen round 
trips—twenty-eight times. Somebody said to 
him, “Mr. Beecher, why do you cross the seas 
so often when it makes you so sick?”’ Beecher 
answered, “It pays when you get on the other 
side.” Are we discouraged, disheartened, tired 
of trying, weary of the struggle and storm and 
battle and temptations and failures? Are we 
about to give up.and try no more? Don’t 
give up. You will find when you get on the 
other side it paid not to give up, but to push 
on, fight on, struggle on, pray on. 

On the other side! Let’s not miss it. It 
will be worth everything. Don’t sell your 
soul for a mess of pottage and miss the other 
side. 


* XIV 
SOME OLD-TIME MOTHERS 


Tus Oriental didn’t write books. He wrote 
proverbs. His wisdom he condensed, expressed, 
in pithy, pungent sentences—single: sentences. 
Instead of writing a treatise on “The Science of 
Heredity” the Oriental says it all with, “As 
is the mother, so is the daughter.” That is, 
he says half of the all. We Occidentals have a 
proverb that says the other half: “Like father, 
like son.” 

It is generally supposed that there were four 
commandments on the first table of stone which 
Moses brought down from the mountain, and 
six on the second, the first four citing man’s 
duties and relations to God, the other six 
citing man’s duties and relations to his fellow 
men. A careful study seems to reveal that 
they were not thus divided, but that there were 
five on each table, the fifth commandment, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” being the 
last of the first list. The parent was regarded 
as the representative of God to the child. The 


parent was to point the child to God. And the 
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only idea of God that many children ever get 
they get through their parents. And particu- 
larly through the mother. 

There are in this world some thirty-five 
million people called “Methodists.” They owe 
more than much to John Wesley and Charles 
Wesley. But who gave mold and form in mind 
and spirit to those two brothers? Susannah 
Wesley, their mother. From the beginning, 
the evening when Methodists met together for 
prayer and conference was Thursday. That 
has been the fixed night around the world. 
Why Thursday night? Thursday night Susan- 
nah Wesley devoted to the religious instruction 
of her sons John and Charles. The answer, 
‘therefore, is plain. 

Two brothers, Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, 
at a critical period in her history proved the 
saviours of Rome. They possessed above their 
fellows moral ideals and manly courage. 
Whence came these? From Cornelia, their 
mother. Abraham Lincoln’s tribute to his 
mother is a national treasure. Let us recall 
for our profit a few old-time mothers. 

Eve. When God made the animals he 
brought them to Adam to see what he would 
name them. So did he when he made Eve. 
And Adam stretched out his hands and cried 
“Eve!”’—that is, “Mother!” She is spoken of as 
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“the mother of all living.” This lonely man 
out of his lonely heart cried out “Mother!” 
That is the echo of the world’s cry. Thomas 
Carlyle, dying, cried, “I want my mither.” 
Henry Clay, dying, an old man, cried, “Mother, 
mother, mother.” 

Cicero knew most what he was talking about 
when he said, “The real empire is the fireside.” 
And Mohammed, when he said, “‘Paradise is at 
the feet of mothers.” Eve teaches the lesson 
of just plain, old-fashioned motherhood. 

Jochebed, the mother of Moses. Never 
reigned a more despotic despot than the Pha- 
raoh who was the father of her who is called 
‘*‘Pharaoh’s daughter,” who rescued little Moses 
from a watery grave. Fear doth make fools 
of men. Great fear seized Pharaoh lest, a war 
occurring, Israel join themselves to the enemy 
and overtopple his throne. So he issued his 
memorable decree that all of the male babies 
should be put to death. That will put an end 
to this Israelitish trash, Israelitish trouble. 
The only thing it put an end to was—Pharaoh. 

The devil always overshoots the mark. If 
the devil can only get Christ on the cross, that 
will end it. It did end it—the devil’s sway. 
If the devil can only get Daniel into the lions’ 
den, that will fix it. It fixed it so that Daniel 
became premier of all Babylon. If the devil 
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can only get chains on Paul, and to keep them 
on, he had to pay Paul’s passageway to Rome 
and support him there two years, where Paul 
became the first missionary in the imperial 
city and planted Christianity in that world 
center, from where it leaped into Gaul, to 
Anglican Isles, to America, to your city and 
mine. Think of the devil paying the traveling 
expenses and keep of a foreign missionary! 
When the devil shoots he always shoots a 
boomerang, which curves and cuts his own 
heart. This Pharaoh decree was a boomerang. 
About this time there was born a babe so 
good to look upon he is spoken of as being 
“fair to God.” Your child may not be fair 
in the sight of men. See to it that it is fair to 
God. That is the important thing. For three 
months Jochebed, the mother, hid the babe 
in her hut, in her heart, until his lungs became 
so lusty and his cry so loud she could not longer 
hide him. She then made a little boat and put 
him therein, and laid him—note the order— 
on the bosom of God, then on the bosom of the 
Nile. 
Pharaoh’s daughter came to the river brink to 
bathe. She saw the basket-boat, uncovered 
it, and the babe cried into her face and crept 
into her heart. Miriam, the little twelve-year- 
old sister, hiding conveniently near, said, “Shall 
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I go and call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew 
women, that she may nurse the child for thee?” 
And Pharaoh’s daughter said to her, “Go.” 
Miriam’s feet were turned to wings and she 
flew for her mother. “And Pharaoh’s daughter 
said unto her, Take this child away, nurse it 
for me, and I will give thee wages.” ‘This is 
the first time, if not the last, that a mother was 
ever paid for nursing her own babe. Again 
the devil overshoots the mark. 

And Jochebed nursed the babe for Pharaoh’s 
daughter, but she trained the babe for God. 
Moses never got away from his mother’s apron 
strings. It was another case of “Train up a 
. child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” What is put 
into the boy comes out a man, the man. 

What a stir in the slave quarters of Israel 
when that mother came back with her baby. 
All the old women come in, and looking into 
the face of that little lump of wrinkled humanity 
and seeing all the fuss made over it, grunt, 
“Only a baby.” That is what all the old 
women of the neighborhood said as they bent 
over the cradle that held George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, William Ewart Gladstone— 
“Only a baby.” I doubt not the neighbor- 
hood women said the same thing over the babe 
Jesus, as he lay in the cradle in Nazareth, 
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when Joseph and Mary had brought him back 
from Egypt—“Only a baby.” Only eternity 
_ can reveal what will come out of a cradle. 
Rock it well, rock it well, who can tell, who 
can tell, whether heaven or hell comes out of 
that cradle? According to whether you rock it 
well or rock it ill. There isn’t any other 
business quite so big as rocking the cradle well. 

When the child was grown Jochebed brought 
him to Pharaoh’s daughter and he became her 
son. “When the child was grown’’—not in the 
American sense, in the Hebrew sense. That is, 
when the child was twelve years of age. That’s 
the age. That’s the critical age for the boy. 
That’s the age when Christ was brought by 
_ Joseph and Mary to the Temple for the first 
time. Moses now becomes the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter. But he was already made. Moses 
the man was made before he was twelve. His 
teacher was his mother. Napoleon when asked 
what was the great need of France, answered, 
“Mothers.” John Wesley said a much finer 
thing in answer to the same question—‘“‘Chris- 
tian mothers.” 

Jochebed shows us the value of mother as a 
teacher. What she put into the child Moses 
came out Moses the man. 

Rebekah. All we know of her life is com- 
prised in three scenes: Her courtship and mar- 
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riage; the birth of the twins, Esau and Jacob; 
the deception of her husband, Isaac. One of 
the most charming pictures of patriarchal time 
is the courtship and. marriage of Rebekah and 
Isaac. What a pastoral poem! Read it. 
There is no finer bit of literature. 

Abraham, far separated from his kin and 
kind, surrounded by heathen, wifeless, with 
the motherless son of his old age, is fearful lest 
Isaac marry an unbelieving, God-scoffing girl. 
So he sent: his faithful servant Eliezer five 
hundred miles across the desert to find a wife 
for his son Isaac. And that girl, Rebekah, was 
willing to leave all and alone make that journey, 
farther than a journey around the world now. 
What a risk! But when the young folks looked 
into each other’s eyes it was love at first sight. 
“And Isaac loved Rebekah and was comforted 
after his mother’s death.” 

In time twins were born, Esau and Jacob. 
No two born on opposite sides of the earth, of 
different mothers, could have been more dif- 
ferent than Esau and Jacob. Esau—hairy, 
rough, a man of the woods, a lover of the chase, 
like Nimrod, a mighty hunter, the favorite of 
his uncouth father, Isaac. Jacob—‘‘a dweller 
in tents”; that is, a home body, a domestic soul, 
a dreamer of dreams, a poet born, fair skinned 
like a girl—his mother’s boy. Esau proved the 
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strain that ran through him by marrying one 
of the coarsest of girls. Rebekah could not 
brook the thought that Esau should become the 
inheritor, the progenitor of the family down 
through the generations. It must be Jacob. 
She became a disciple of the heinous doctrine, 
“The end justifies the means.” We live in our 
dreams. And having dreamed it all out, 
Rebekah plots and plans and acts the lie, and 
leads Jacob to deceive his near-blind old father. 
Sembling his hairy brother he steals the bless- 
ing. ‘True, Rebekah only acted the lie. But 
before it was done Jacob was forced to tell . 
five. 

“As the mother, so the son.” Tricky and 
deceptive of nature, she laid it in the warp 
and woof of her son Jacob, and to this day his 
name is everywhere the synonym of trickster, 
deceiver, cheat. He tricked his father, his 
brother, his father-in-law, Laban. He tried 
to trick God. More than a quarter of century 
of daily deceit, and at last God had to take him 
and break him to make a man of him. 

Who put the twist into Jacob’s moral make- 
up? Rebekah. Who crooked his character? 
Rebekah. Who laid the warp of falsehood 
into his very being? Rebekah. Rebekah will 
ever live as an illustration of the powerful 
influence of example—a mother example. 
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Elisabeth was the mother of John the Bap- 
tist. He is spoken of by our Lord as the great- 
est born of woman. And Elisabeth is spoken 
of as ‘‘walking in all the commandments of the 
Lord blameless.” And so did her son. “As 
the mother, so the son.” Ahaziah, the wicked 
king, was the son, a true son, of Jezebel, who 
stirred up Ahab, her husband-king, to sin. 
‘*‘As the mother, so the son.” 

However carefully a mother studies her 
child, just as carefully, more carefully, the child 
studies the mother. Our children do not so 
much do as we say; they do as we do. They 
walk in our footsteps. They follow our leading. 
The twist we give them in the twig of their 
childhood is like to show in the oak of their 
manhood. Rebekah lives as the molder of man 
by powerful influence. 

Hannah. No greater sorrow can possess the 
soul of an Oriental wife than to discover old 
age creeping upon her and she childless. Han- 
nah, the wife of Elkanah, was childless. Their 
home was on the heights of Mount Ephraim. 
But their hearts were in the deepest, darkest 
valley. And the record says, “Hannah prayed 
unto the Lord, and wept sore. And she made 
a vow, if Jehovah would hear and she be given 
a man child, she would lend him unto the Lord 
all the days of his life.” And God gave her 
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Samuel. And, strange enough, she kept her 
vow, and we have Samuel ministering in the 
tabernacle before the altar of the Lord. 

It is worth recognizing, Hannah prayed to 
God and promised the Lord, and kept her 
promise. I have been in many a home when 
the crash, the crisis, the great grief, came crush- 
ing down upon it. And the vows I have heard, 
and the prayers. How many have I seen, when 
God had heard and helped, turn their back on 
their vows to God! Hannah is not only a living 
example of the power of prayer, but Samuel her 
son is a living example of the product of prayer. 
Not only persistent prayer, but consistent 
prayer. Mothers, pray with your child, pray 
for your child, but live your prayers. Pray. 
Men and mothers ought always to pray. 

Hannah—the praying mother. 

Eunice, the mother of Timothy. Paul speaks 
of her and Timothy, and Timothy’s grand- 
mother, thus, ‘““When I call to remembrance 
the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt 
first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother 
Eunice; and I am persuaded . . . in thee also.” 
Three generations of saints. 

And, strange enough, the father of this boy, 
husband of Eunice, was a heathen. “A certain 
disciple was there, named Timothy, the son 
of a certain woman, which was a Jewess, and 
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believed; but his father was a Greek.” What 
happens in many cases—alas! in most cases— 
when women are unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers? Are the children brought 
up in the fear of the Lord, as was Timothy, who 
had an unbelieving father? Oh, the tragedies 
of pious girls marrying irreligious men! It is 
the price and penalty of being yoked together 
contrary to the Scriptures. Not so Eunice. 
She will not have her boy brought up a heathen. 
So we read of him, “From a child thou hast 
known the holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise.” 

Eunice stands ever as an illustration of the 
power of right home training. Rather, Timo- 
thy is the illustration of the training, and Eunice 
of the trainer. Is there a child in your home? 
Is there more than one? Then, Mother Eunice, 
your task is cut out for you; you have but one 
during the formative years of that child, to 
train that child in the way he should go, having 
the assurance and the promise that when he 
is old he will not depart from it. 

Make you a study of the godly mothers of 
the Old and New Testaments and you will make 
a real discovery, that in every case where the 
son left the family hearth and went out into 
life, the first thing he did was to set up an altar. 
Even Jacob did that. What led them to do it? 
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Where was the example? In the home. That 
was true of Timothy’s home even with a heathen 
father. Were your child to leave your hearth, 
the first thing he did would it be to set up an 
altar? By what example would he be led to 
do it? Is there an altar, or is there none, in 
your home? Is prayer a familiar language or 
a mute tongue in your home? Or, are even 
the meals eaten like heathen, without any 
thanks rendered to God, the giver of all good? 
Alas! our revised Scriptures too often read, 
“Train up a child in the way he should not go, 
and when he is old he is sure to go the right 
way.” 
Thanks be unto God for Mother Eunices, 
_ whose lives say: “This one thing I do. Before 
God, with God’s help, I will train up my child 
in the way of God. And I will so train him 
that of him it may be writ, ‘From a child thou 
hast known the holy Scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise.’” There is only one 
source of real wisdom—the holy Scriptures. 
“This precious Book I’d rather have 
Than all the golden gems 
That e’er in monarch’s coffers shone 
Or on their diadems. 
And were the sea one chrysolite, 
This earth a golden ball, 
And gems were all the stars of night, 
This Book were worth them all. 
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“Ah no, the soul ne’er found relief 
In glittering hoards of wealth; 
Gems dazzle not the eye of grief, 
Gold cannot purchase health. 
But here’s a blessed balm 
For every human woe; 
And they that seek this Book in tears, 
Their tears shall cease to flow.” 


XV 
THE FIVE CHARTER MEMBERS 


ANDREW, John, Peter, Philip, and Nathanael. 
From the reading we conclude that these were 
the five charter members chosen of Christ for 
his church. Christ never chose a man care- 
lessly for any mission. But always most care- 
fully he selected the men adapted to the mission, 
or fitted to carry the message. 

Why did Christ select these five for the first 
five of his church? A study of these five 
answers that question. Each brought to the 
church a different element; each made a dif- 
ferent contribution; each possessed different 
traits. 

Andrew. Who was Andrew? What did An- 
drew do. Andrew never preached a sermon 
so far as the record shows. Peter was the 
preacher. He never wrote a poem. John was 
the poet. He never made an argument. Paul 
was the logician. He never wrote a single 
book of the New Testament, not even the 
shortest. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, 


Paul, James, Jude, were the writers. He 
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never fought a battle. James and John, the 
sons of thunder, were the fighters. He did 
nothing to suggest enrolling his name in any 
Hall of Fame. He did no deed that men would 
call great. 

What, then, did he do to justify the Lord in 
selecting him, not only as one, but the first 
one of the twelve? There are recorded but 
three facts concerning Andrew. He brought 
his brother Peter to the Lord. He brought a 
lad with a few loaves and fishes to the Lord. 
He brought a few Greeks to the Lord. What- 
ever else he did or didn’t do, whatever else he 
had or didn’t have, he had a passion for bringing 
people one by one to his Lord. 

Andrew, the personal worker, is named first 
in the list of the charter members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ, because personal work is first. 
The church is founded on personal work. 
Without it there would be no church. 

Limit yourself to the life of our Lord as 
recorded in the Gospel of John. Twenty-one 
chapters and twenty-one. cases of personal 
work therein recorded done by Christ. Take 
the cases of personal work out of the Gospel of 
John and there is no John’s Gospel. No per- 
sonal work by Christ and no Church of Christ. 
Where there’s the least now the church is weak- 
est. Where there’s none the church dies. 
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Where there is most the church thrives. Per- 
sonal work is the genuis of the church, the foun- 
dation of the church. 

What is personal work? It is that without 
which the business world could not continue to 
be a single year. In commercial life we call 
personal workers “commercial travelers,” be- 
cause they travel from town to town, shop to 
shop, merchant to merchant. We call them 
“drummers,” because they drum up trade from 
place to place, and person to person; “solic- 
itors,” because they solicit orders from man 
to man, store to store. Personal work—face- 
to-face, hand-to-hand, heart-to-heart work. It 
is the genius of the commercial world, with- 
-out which there could be no commercial life. 
What is the lack in the religious world? That. 
No wonder Christ chose Andrew first, for 
Andrew stands for the first, the fundamental— 
personal work. “He saved others.” 

John. John the beloved disciple, who is 
characterized as “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” because he was the disciple that loved 
Jesus. He lay in the Lord’s bosom. He got 
nearest the heart of the Lord. The Lord got 
nearest his heart. He understood Christ bet- 
ter and deeper than any other of the twelve. 
When God wanted a man to write a Jewish life 


of the Lord he chose Matthew. When he 
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wanted a man to write a Roman life he chose ~ 
Mark. When God wanted a man to write a 
Greek life he chose Luke. But when he wanted 
a man to go back, not only as far as Zacharias, 
as did Luke; or as far as Malachi, as did Mark; 
as far as Abraham, as did Matthew, but beyond 
Zacharias, Malachi, Abraham, Adam, beyond | 
the stars, and bring Christ out of the bosom of 
the Father, and give the world a picture of the 
Christ, not as a Jew, or Roman, or Greek, but 
as the Son of God divine, he chose John. 

John stands for and represents the deepest 
spirituality; the deepest insight into things — 
divine. A deep spirituality is the foundation 
of personal work. Spirituality is the root. 
Personal work is the fruit. Personal work 
cannot be effective without it. Spirituality 
is the heart. Personal work is the hand. The 
life must speak if the lips are to speak. The life 
language is louder than the lip language. Moses 
had the light of God in his face because he had 
the lamp of God in his soul. Are we Johns? 

Peter. What is Peter? Shifting ~ sand. 
“Others may desert thee, I will die for thee. 
I will never desert thee.” And an hour after 
he is not dying for but denying the Lord—and 
with oaths. Hot-blooded, hot-headed, hot- 
hearted, impulsive, unreliable, unstable, un- 
certain Peter. 
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But the first time that Christ ever looked 
into his face he gave him a new name. His 
name had been Simon. Christ renamed him 
“Petros’”—rock. Christ saw through the shift- 
ing sand, beneath the shifting sand, rock. 

Peter the rock. And Peter was_ that? 
Wasn’t he? When the day of testing came— 
the day of Pentecost—and Jerusalem was a mob, 
mad with the blood of the Man of Galilee, 
ready to do the disciples to death, who faced 
that mob and charged them with the murder 
of the Lord? Peter. Peter, the man who 
yesterday took to his heels, denied his Lord, 
swore he never knew him; Peter, the shifting 
sand of yesterday but a rock to-day. Against 
that foaming, frothing, howling mob he now 
stands, and his very boldness hushes them, 
and he flings at them hot words until, stung 
and pricked to the heart, they cry out, “What 
shall we do to be saved?” 

And Peter represents what, Peter with face 
set like flint? Loyalty. The true Peter rings 
true. He is willing to do and to die. He 
stands firm and fixed, strong and steadfast. He 
is ready to go anywhere, be anything, do any- 
thing. The true Peter can always be counted 
on. There are only three classes—those that 
can be covnted on; those that can be counted 
off; those that can be counted on and off. Peter 
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doesn’t need any armor for his back, for he 
always lives and fights with his face to the 
enemy. He holds steady in the teeth of every 
storm. Peter, reliable, rock. On Christ the 
solid rock he stands. And stands a rock. 
Loyalty. 

Loyalty. There’s no bigger word than loy- 
alty, nor any that more needs emphasis. 

Philip. There are but four references to 
Philip and all reveal the same traits. Christ 
called Philip. He was the only one of the 
twelve that Christ directly, personally called. 
Therefore, Philip must be a man of especial, 
unusual, peculiar endowment and equipment. 
Philip is doubtless destined to fill a large place. 
Just the opposite. Philip is retiring, reticent, 
diffident. He first findeth his neighbor and 
life-long friend, and boy chum, Nathanael, and 
saith unto him, ‘“‘We have found him, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth. ... And Nathanael said 
unto him, Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, Come and 
see.” 

Philip is no speech-maker, no phrase-former, 
no arguer. He could not have proved anything 
logically. ‘What is that you have in your 
hand, Philip?” 

“Sugar.” 
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“Sugar? That doesn’t look like sugar. I 
do not believe that’s sugar. You will have to 
prove it, take it into a laboratory and analyze 
it.” 

Philip could not. All Philip could do is to 
say, ““Taste and see.” 

Five thousand people are out in a desert with 
nothing to eat. They had been there a long 
day. Practical Philip sees that some supper 
is going to be needed, sorely needed. While 
others were busy here and there practical Philip 
was looking around and figuring, and when the 
Lord said, “‘Philip, whence shall we buy bread 
that these may eat?” (Has it ever occurred to 
us to ask why the Lord asked Philip this ques- 
_ tion instead of one of the’others?) Philip an- 
swered, “Two hundred pennyworth of bread 
is not sufficient for them that every one of them 
may take a little.” 

‘How do you know, Philip, that it will take 
two hundred pennyworth?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve been looking around and figuring 
_ some.” 

Philip kept his feet on the earth. Peter and 
John and the others were like to get their feet 
in the air. But not so Philip. He never 
pushed himself forward. He couldn’t. He was 
quiet, unassuming, but always doing the com- 
mon-sense, practical thing, the necessary thing. 
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When those few Greeks were hunting around 
in Jerusalem to find the Christ, and Philip 
chanced on them, he brought them to Andrew, | 
and Andrew brought them to Christ. He was 
no public performer. He couldn’t pose in the 
public eye. He wasn’t much of a preacher, 
but he was a hundred-per-cent practicer. If 
he hadn’t brought the Greeks to Andrew, no 
Greeks would have been brought to Christ. 
And no Greeks would have been going back to 
their native land with a new life in their hearts 
and a new language on their lips. 

I have always had a few Philips in every 
church. They were mostly dear old ladies 
that were always looking after the nonessentials, 
the little things, which if not looked after were 
ever spoiling things. Who has not gone to the 
proverbial Sunday-school picnic? And who 
has not, and always, forgotten, the salt, for 
instance? And forgetting the salt spoils the 
day and the picnic. And the cry goes out, 
“Oh, I forgot the salt!’ And then the dear old 
Philip-kind just comes slipping around, “I 
brought an extra salt shaker.” 

“Why, how did you happen to bring an extra 
one?” 

“Oh, I just thought somebody would forget 
theirs.” 

Plain, practical, common-sense Philip-like 
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folk, always looking after the nonessentials, 
which, after all, are the needful. What a com- 
fort to have a few Philips around the church! 

Philip was one of those “I-was-a-stranger-and- 
you-took-me-in, I-was-naked-and-ye-clothed-me 
kind of Christians. Blessed be God for the 
Philips! 

Nathanael. Christ looking upon Nathanael 
exclaimed, “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile!” And no guile? That is, no de- 
ceit, no craft, no duplicity, no treachery, no 
hypocrisy, no wile, no trickery. No guile is 
righteousness, rightness, perpendicular, right- 
angled, plumb, upright, downright, in-right, 
outright. Drop a plumb line down the spine 
_of Nathanael and it will touch every vertebra. 
We read, “righteous Abel, righteous Abra- 
ham, righteous Jacob.” The highest enco- 
mium ever paid any man God paid to Abraham 
when he said, “Thee have I found righteous 
before me.” That is Nathanael. Of Zacha- 
rias and Elisabeth, the parents of John the 
Baptist, we read, “They were both righteous 
before God, ...and=... blameless”; that 
is, right before their neighbors. Their neigh- 
bors had confidence in them because they 
possessed what they professed, and they pro- 
fessed what they possessed. They were the 
same on Monday as on Sunday. And they 
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were the same on Sunday as on Monday. Not 
boastful, not bragging, but brave. They were 
the same behind your back as before your face. 
They were the same before your face as behind 
your back. 

Nathanael. In practice, in home life, in 
business life, in social life, he was ever anxious 
to know, and his heart was ever asking, ““What 
would Jesus do if he were in my place?” And 
Nathanael was ever doing it. He didn’t say 
so much but he lived a lot. “An Israelite, 
indeed, in whom there is no guile’—no hypoc- 
risy, no trickery, no cheat, no deceit. Those 
are the kind of people that count through the 
measure of the years. “At Antioch the dis- 
ciples were first called Christians.” Christians? 
Christ-ians, literally, “little Christs.” ‘For 
me to live is Christ.” Nathanael, genuine, 
sincere, true. You could tie to Nathanael. 
You felt so safe in his presence. You felt as 
safe in his absence. 

So we have these five elements represented 
by these five men, the charter members.. An- 
drew, personal work; John, spirituality; Peter, 
loyalty; Philip, practicality; Nathanael, right- 
eousness. These five make a perfect man, make 
the perfect Christian. To make a man takes 
two feet, two hands, and one heart. The feet 
on which he stands is righteousness, that is 
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Nathanael; and loyalty, that is Peter. The 
heart is spirituality—John. Two hands, prac- 
ticality—Philip; and personal work—Andrew. 
So the five are needed to make one. All are 
needed in each. 

But we never would have heard of Andrew, 
Peter, John, Philip, Nathanael if it hadn’t 
been that one day they met Jesus of Nazareth. 
You cannot name another man of their town or 
time. They live because he lived in them, 
through them. Our only hope of living to- 
morrow is by linking ourselves to Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ is the only road to immortality. 


‘XVI 
A FIFTEEN DAYS’ VISIT 


One day near sundown there pushed through 
the Joppa gate of Jerusalem a man. If tradi- 
tion is to be believed, he was mean of appear- 
ance, squinty of eyes, so bent of shoulders he 
looked hunchbacked, a little pack on his back. 
He stopped. He stopped a man. He asked 
a question. It is easy to believe he asked this 
question, “Do you know where one Simon 
Peter dwelleth?” Peter? Everybody in Jeru- 
salem knows who Peter is. He is the leader 
of that despised sect, the Nazarenes. ‘Peter 
dwelleth three streets on, four streets to your 
left, the sixth house up.” And in fifteen 
minutes the hand of Paul—for ’twas none 
other—grips the hand of Peter, and for the 
first time they look into each other’s eyes— 
Paul and Peter. And their memorable fifteen 
days’ visit is begun. “Then after three years 
I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode 
with him fifteen days.” 

“After three years.” What three years? 
Where was Paul those three years? In Arabia. 
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What was he doing? Who was with him? 
God. Paul and God three years alone in 
Arabia. 

Alone with God in Arabia! That’s like 
Abraham, alone with God on Moriah. That’s 
like Moses, alone with God on Nebo. That’s 
like Elijah, alone with God on Horeb. Three 
years in Arabia. Arabia? Desert. There’s 
a desert experience. None can escape it. 

“In the furnace God may prove thee, 
Thence to bring thee forth more bright; 
But can never cease to love thee, 
Thou art precious in his sight.” 

That is the purpose of the Arabian experience. 
It was when Moses was alone in the mountain 
_ with God that he was given the plan for the 
tabernacle. It was when Abraham was alone 
in his Arabia that God gave him a glimpse of, 
“In thee shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” It was when Elijah was alone in his 
Arabia that God revealed his high purpose to 
him. It was when Paul was in Arabia that God 
showed him that he was to become the light 
to light the Gentiles. Through the Arabian 
experience it is God’s good pleasure to give us 
the kingdom. 

The Arabian experience—none can escape it. 
Sometimes it is loss of loved ones, or loss of 
sight, or loss of property, or loss of health, or 
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loss of place, or loss of all that life holds dear. 
“In the furnace God may prove thee, thence to 
bring thee forth more bright’—that is the 
purpose of the Arabian experience. The Ara- 
bian experience is not pleasant but profitable. 
Alone in Arabia is death. But in Arabia with 
God is to go forth a Paul. 

After three years in Arabia Paul went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter. So far as the record 
goes—shows—this is the only visit Paul ever 
made. Was Paul an unsocial mystic? Of 
all men he was not. He who wrote the greatest 
love poem in the language, how he loved, loved 
folks! He it was who exhorted, “Let brotherly 
love abound,” “Be kindly affectionate one to 
another with brotherly love,” “‘Let love be 
without dissimulation,” “Owe no man any- 
thing but to love one another.” Paul was not 
an unsocial creature, but for the gospel’s sake 
he forewent it all—he chose a lonely, a lone- 
some life. With what yearning he expressed 
a heart desire for wife and home and loved 
ones, as revealed to us in his letter to the Co- 
rinthians! But for the sake of carrying the good 
news to the four corners of the then earth he 
foregoes all the comforts of home and the de- 
lights of friends. Paul planted the church in 
Colosse, Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth, Ephe- 
sus, Athens, Rome—the world’s centers. He 
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wrote one half the New Testament. He 
preached more sermons and traveled more 
miles, according to the mode of travel in his 
day, than any missionary or minister of our 
day. Paul was too busy to go visiting. 

But he did make one visit, to Peter, and that, 
fifteen days long. It is a great thing and rich 
to have some folks come to visit us; to visit 
with some folks. As a young preacher I spent 
ten days in the home of Dwight L. Moody. 
Those days abide with me as a benediction of 
God. How great the privilege to visit with 
some folks! 

How did Peter and Paul get acquainted? 
How do we get acquainted? Some mutual 
_friend introduces us. We get acquainted 
through a mutual friend. And Peter and Paul? 
They had a mutual friend. Peter most fre- 
quently speaks of him as Jesus, and Paul as 
Christ. Jesus Christ was their mutual Friend. 
It was through him they got acquainted. They 
would never have met if it hadn’t been for that 
mutual friend. Think of the acquaintance- 
ships and the valued friendships we have that 
we never would have had but for that Friend. 
Peter and Paul, introduced, stand with clasped 
hands. What a contrast! A fisherman and a 
scholar, crude and cultured, old and young. 
“Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem 
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to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days.” 
Blessed fifteen days! 

Be you sure many questions were asked those 
fifteen days. And Paul mostly did the asking 
and Peter the answering. For was not Peter 
with the Lord those three years? Oh the 
things Paul wanted to know about the Lord and 
Peter!! 

‘And so, Peter, you were a fisherman?” 

**Yes, and when I said to the Lord, ‘I can’t do 
anything, I am only an uncouth, ignorant 
fisherman,’ he said, ‘Come, I will make you a 
fisher of men.’ Strange, Paul, how he just 
takes what we have and uses that; if it’s but 
five crackers, he uses them to feed a multitude; 
if it’s but a stammering tongue, he uses that; 
Paul, it’s not so much what we have as that we 
let the Lord use what we have.” 

“Peter, how did you become a follower of the 
Christ, anyhow?” 

“My brother Andrew did it. He introduced 
me to Christ.” 

Andrew was always doing it. He was a 
great introducer of folks to Christ. He intro- 
duced the lad with the loaves. He introduced 
the twelve Greeks. He introduced his brother 
Simon. 


1The conversations that follow are purely imaginary but easily con- 
ceivable and natural. 
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“How did Andrew happen to call you Simon 
when your name is Peter?” 

“My name was Simon, but the first thing 
the Lord did was to change my name to Peter.” 

Simon was sand. Peter is rock. Christ 
renamed him not from his nature but from his 
hew nature. 

“Peter, did you ever do any personal thing 
for the Lord?” 

“No, not worth mentioning. Oh, I did give 
him my boat one day, and he turned it into a 
pulpit, and from it he preached to the multi- 
tudes on the shore.” 

“Your boat? Why, Peter, that was your 

business, your livelihood, your all. And you 
call that a little thing?” 
_ “And she cast in two mites, which was all 
her living.” When did any of us in this good 
year of Christ nineteen hundred years since the 
yonder, give to the Lord our boats, our business, 
our all? 

But one evening they sat silent, watching 
the golden sun slip behind the hills of God’s 
good land. At last Paul says, “Peter, let’s 
take a walk. Show me the places.” 

What places? Who would need to ask what 
places? We know the places. They first go 
to the upper room. And Peter talks. 

‘There he sat when he said, ‘One of you 
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shall betray me.’ Our hearts were so heavy. 
All denied, but I swore that the others might 
be untrue to him, but I, never. Come, Paul.” 

And they went down the slopes and across 
Kidron into the garden of Gethsemane. 

“There is where he made the ground wet 
with his bloody sweat as he cried, ‘If it be 
possible let this cup pass from me.’ And there 
we, John, James, and I, slept. O Paul, while 
he suffered we slept. And when he came to us, 
his face—so pale, so blood-dripping, and with a 
sadness that would break one’s heart, he said, 
‘Couldn’t you watch with me one hour?’ How 
it cut, and how I vowed! So little did I know 
myself, Paul. Just then came the flickering 
lanterns, Judas leading the mob out to find 
him and arrest him. Malchus, the servant 
of the high priest, was at the head with Judas, 
with a lantern in his hand. Jesus stepped 
from behind the bushes and said, ‘Whom seek 
ye?’ I well knew. Just then Malchus raised 
his lantern and it shone full in the face of the 
Lord, and I said, ‘Now’s my time.’ And with 
my sword I hacked at his head and his ear lay’ 
on the ground. As Christ picked it up and 
healed his ear, he said, ‘Peter, Peter, put up 
thy sword; this is not the time for fighting but 
for praying.’ Then they took him and led him 
away and I found myself alone. I sneaked 
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after at a safe distance. ‘Safety first.’ Shame 
is me that I thought only of my safety and not 
of my Saviour. 

“At last I came to the gate leading into the 
judgment hall, and John, looking out, saw me. 
He knew the maid that kept the gate, and so he 
spoke to her and I passed in. I could have 
gone clear into the judgment hall with John 
and stood by Jesus, but I didn’t. I can’t 
understand it, but I didn’t. But I stopped 
at the fire in the outer court. By and by the 
maid pointed her finger at me and said, ‘He is 
one of them.’ And I stoutly denied and said, 
‘I never heard of him.’ But I quickly shifted 
to the other side of the fire. I was shaking to 
the bone as with an ague of the soul. Again, 
another said, ‘He is one of them.’ And again 
I denied with an oath. An hour later still 
another said, “Thou art one of them; thy speech 
betrayeth thee.’ And with many curses I 
denied that I had ever known him. Then the 
Lord looked out at me. Oh, that look. He 
never said a word; he just looked. His eyes 
were mirrors in which I saw my awful self. I 
saw I had crucified him with my conduct before 
the Jews crucified him with their cross. Out 
yonder I went and lay on the ground all night 
long, sobbing my soul out, ‘Oh, if I only 
hadn’t.’ ” 
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(Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the sad- 
dest is, “If I only hadn’t.’’) 

“There I lay sobbing all the night long. 
Early in the morning the crowd poured forth 
with Christ in the front, with a crown of thorns 
on his head, with the blood dripping down his 
face, with a robe of mockery on him. The 
crowd whooped and howled. They made 
Simon the Cyrenian take the cross. Others 
carried the hammer and the nails. I knew 
what that meant. Come, Paul.” 

Slowly and silently they climb the steeps of 
Golgotha. 

“Paul, see that hill. That’s. where they 
crucified him. I couldn’t sit still. I couldn’t 
lie down. I couldn’t stay in one place. 

“It is daybreak Sunday. I paced up and 
down between Golgotha and Gethsemane. I 
saw a woman running. It was Mary Mag- 
dalene. She cried as she ran, ‘The Lord is 
risen, and he told me to go tell the disciples 
and Peter.’ Oh, how my heart leaped at that! 
Then my Lord remembered me: ‘Tell the dis- 
ciples and Peter to meet me by the Lake of 
Galilee.’ I tarried to hear no more, but made 
straight seventy-five miles north to Galilee. 
There I waited and waited, but he didn’t come. 
One by one the disciples had come. I said, 
‘I go a fishing.’ The others said, ‘We go with 
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thee.” That night we caught nothing. At the 
streak of day, looking up, behold there was a 
fire on the shore and a man. John said, ‘It is 
the Lord.” When I heard that, I plunged into 
the water and swam ashore and stood warming 
my shivering self by the fire the Lord had 
kindled. How good it seemed to warm myself 
by that fire! Paul, that’s the best thing I ever 
did. And the worst thing I ever did was when 
I warmed myself by Pilate’s fire that night. 
While the others were finishing their breakfast, 
which the Lord prepared, he said to me, ‘Peter, 
let us take a walk.” And we walked and walked, 
and he talked and talked. When we were out 
of hearing of the others he turned and said, 
‘Peter, lovest thou me?’ Three times he said 
it. It was like a dagger into my soul.” 

We poor Americans mostly miss the beauty 
of this wondrous dialogue between the Man of 
Galilee and the fisherman of Galilee, for we 
have but one word “love” to express reverence 
for God, inexpressible tenderness for child, 
holy affection for wife, attachment for pet, 
admiration for friend. But the Greeks had as 
many different words for love as there are 
different loves. When the Lord says to Peter, 
“Lovest thou me?” He strikes the high note. 
When Peter answers “Thou knowest that I 
love thee,” he strikes the low note. Again 
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the plea of the words is the same. And at 
last the Lord bursts out with, what we can best 
express thus, “Peter are you sure that you even 
love me as a dog loves its master?” This 
breaks Peter’s heart and at last he makes the 
leap and cries in the exalted Greek tongue, 
“Lord, thou knowest all things: thou knowest 
that I love thee.” And at last Peter is ac- 
counted worthy of his name, “Rock.” 

“And here, Paul, here is the very spot on 
Olivet he stood and with outstretched hands 
he said, ‘Tarry ye until ye be endued with 
power from on high, then shall ye be witnesses 
unto me unto the uttermost part of the earth.’ 
While we listened lo! the clouds became his 
chariot and winged him home.” 

As Peter talks, see Paul’s face. There is a 
hot fire in his face, a red glow in his cheek, a 
flame in his eye. Then Paul grabs Peter’s 
hand and with inexpressible emotion says, 
“Good-by, Peter, good-by. I must away to the 
uttermost and tell it! Good-by, Peter, good- 
by, Peter, good-by.” And because Paul went 
on wings to tell it, the good news, that’s why 
we are here. 

And Peter and Paul never looked into each 
other’s face again until that day when Peter 
went by the way of crucifixion, and Paul by 
the way of Nero’s block, to coronation. 


XVII 
THE FORGOTTEN CHRISTMAS STORY 


“AND the shepherds returned.’ We have 
thought of the shepherds going to Bethlehem 
to see the Babe, worshiping, wondering, gazing 
amazed at the star, listening entranced at the 
angelic anthem. But never before have we 
thought of the shepherds returning, and of 
what that return meant to them and signified 
to the world. 

“And the shepherds returned.” But they 
didn’t return to the same old life. It can 
never be the same again. The things that 
have happened between yesterday and _ to- 
morrow have changed all of the to-morrows, 
transformed them, transfigured them, glorified 
them. What did they take when they returned 
that they did not have when they came? 

They returned with a new calendar. Yes- 
terday when they came it was the year 753 of 
the founding of Rome. When they returned 
it was the year 1, A. D., Anno Domini, the year 
of our Lord. In a public school the history 


lesson was on the assassination of Julius Cesar, 
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which occurred 44 B. C. A pupil said to the 
teacher, ““Teacher, what do those letters B. 
C. mean?” The only answer that could be 

given was, “Before Christ.” But on being 
further pressed the teacher, who was a Jewess, 
could only mumble, being at her wit’s end. 
Another day the lesson was on the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, which happened in the 
year 70 A.D. And another pupil said, ““Teach- 
er, what do those letters A. D. mean?” And 
again the only possible answer was, “In the 
year of our Lord.” A Jewish merchant cannot 
sign a promissory note without paying homage 
to Christ. A Jewish maiden cannot write a 
letter to her sweetheart without acknowledging 
Christ. 

The holidays were at hand. The school 
children were rehearsing for the Christmas 
festival. A little girl had chosen for her “piece” 
Longfellow’s “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” 
All went well until these lines were reached, 


“She thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee.” i 


At this point the teacher, who was a Jewess, 
said, “Lucy, you may omit that.” Those 
lines were omitted. But that night the teacher 
sent to that girl’s home the report for the term 
and dated it “December 21, 1923.” 1923 
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what? A. D. She could cut Christ out of the 
poem, but she couldn’t cut Christ out of the 
calendar. No, the world has moved too far. 
The protest comes too late. No scissors were 
ever ground sharp enough to cut Christ out of 
the world’s calendar. The stone that the 
builders rejected has become the head of the 
corner. 

If the name of Christ were thus eliminated 
from all poems and all instruction in all schools, 
that name would still remain in the children’s 
lives. For Christmas is in the air. Christmas 
is in the atmosphere. Everybody breathes it. 
Christmas is in the chiming bells. Christmas 
has been hid away in the great organ. Christ- 
- mas is in the schools, in the home, in the street, 
in the shop, in the church, in the heart of the 
world. It is too late to hope to cut Christmas 
out, for the spirit of it has pervaded the world. 
It has come to stay and cannot be eradicated. 
The Jewish teacher might cut Christ out of 
Longfellow’s “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
-but when she’s done with that she’s not done; 
she’s only begun. There remain Chaucer, and 
Milton, and Shakespeare, and Bryant, and 
Browning, and Burns, and Longfellow, and 
Pope, and Burke, and Bacon, and Butler, and 
Addison, and Chatham, and Locke, and Hume, 
and Miller, and Dana, and Agassiz, and Bun- 
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yan, and De Foe, and Goldsmith, and Scott, and 
Dickens, and Thackeray, and, and, and end- 
lessly on. Why, Christ is eternally, and inex- 
tricably, and endlessly interwoven into the 
woof and warp of all literature, which is the 
glory of the English tongue. Spenser’s “Faerie 
Queene” is but the Christ knight of the Gospels 
and epistles. Pope’s “Messiah” is but a pen 
picture of the Prince of Peace. Cowper’s 
“Task” found its inspiration and imagery in 
the Bethlehem manger. If Christ had never 
died, Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” would never have 
lived. If he had never risen, Wordsworth’s 
*“Ode on the Intimations of Immortality’ would 
never have been sung. Without him Shake- 
speare’s conception of Ophelia and Desdemona 
and others would never have been possible. 
He spake the language universal. 

Over his cross was written his title in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin: Hebrew, the language of 
religion; Greek, the language of art; Latin, the 
language of law—prophetic that religion will 
crown him Lord of all. That art will lay its 
tribute at his feet. That law will acknowledge 
him Lord. Prophetic more, that he will at 
last possess all tongues, and that all tongues 
will confess him. His story is told to-day in 
seven hundred and seventy different languages 
and dialects around the globe. His life has 
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been told by more than sixty thousand different 
authors, in more than sixty thousand different 
volumes. All volumes that live are centered 
about him. All volumes that live are inspired 
by him. Take him out of the world’s literature 
and libraries and you will have nothing but 
dust-covered shelves. Take him out of the 
_ world’s ‘language and you cut the dictionary 
into shreds. 

You might strip the walls of your homes of 
their “Ecce Homos” and Madonnas, but you 
can’t cut with your scissors the manger and the 
cross and the sepulcher out of the immortal 
pieces of Murillo, and Rubens, and Rembrandt, 
and Correggio, and Titian, and Guido, and 
~ Dolci, and Da Vinci, and Donatello, and Diirer, 
and Angelo, and Canova, and Thorwaldsen. 
Let the world’s greatest paintings pass before 
you in panorama and they are such as “The 
Annunciation,” ““The Conception,” “The Trans- 
figuration,” “The Crucifixion,” “The Descent 
from the Cross,” “The Resurrection,” ‘The 
Ascension,” ““The Last Judgment’’—Christ the 
center of each, the center of all. Take Christ 
- out of the art galleries and you have bare walls 
and empty pedestals. He is the background 
of every art gallery, the hidden image of every 
immortal marble. 

Here and there a teacher might cut out a 
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Christmas cantata or oratorio, but there are 
not enough teachers’ hands in all the world, be 
they all Jewish hands, to smother and hush 
the great tone-masters, Haydn, Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Bach, Spohr, Wagner. 
The immortal compositions are MHandel’s 
“Messiah,” Haydn’s “Creation,” Beethoven’s 
“Mount of Olives,’ Bach’s “Ascension,” Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment.” Handel was a failure as a 
musical composer until he linked his name 
with Christ. But when Handel linked his 
name with Christ he found himself linked with 
immortality. 

Long after Alexander the Great, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Napoleon Bonaparte, William 
Hohenzollern are all but forgotten, Wesley’s 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” Toplady’s “Rock 
of Ages,” Perronet’s “Coronation,” Adams’ 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” will ring around 
the world and sing in the hearts of the millions. 
Christ is the keynote of the music that lives. 
Over his manger cradle the angels break out 
in mighty song. When the stars first. sang 
together it was of him they sang. The song 
that fills all heaven is ““The Song of the Lamb.” 
Musicians tell us that in every musical com- 
position there is a diapason, a unity note. 
He is the unity note of the world’s music. 


Praises of the Christ will fill all the air of all 
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the earth so long as there are singing birds 
among the trees. 

The Christ is all pervading. He is in the 
calendar. He is also in the camp, and the 
kitchen, and the country. He is in the name. 
What call you the first name? The Christian 
name. You cannot name your child without 
recognizing the Christ. He is in the name. 

He is in the nation. You cannot cut him 
out of our national life. Here is a book, a book 
of history. A book of United States history. 
It is a textbook of one of our public schools. 
Here is the frontispiece. What is that fron- 
tispiece? A picture of Christopher Columbus 
-landing in the West Indies. He is planting 
- something, something that will blossom for 
aye in this American soil. He is planting a 
cross. That’s another spelling for Christ. He 
is taking possession of the island where he has 
landed. He is calling it, christening it, San 
Salvador, “The Land of the Saviour.” No 
scissors are sharp enough to ever cut that out 
- of our national life. No more can you cut out 
the picture and the memory of the Pilgrims 
kneeling that bleak December day on Plymouth 
Rock. 

They kneeled and dedicated the colony, the 
country, to Christ. Nor can the picture be 
cut out of our national life, no matter whether 
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the teacher be Jew or Gentile—the picture of 
Washington kneeling at Valley Forge pleading 
with that same Christ, or of Lincoln in the 
dark days of our national life pleading before 
that same Christ. Such pictures will never 
be cut out of our national history. They can- 
not be. For a short season a few years ago 
we did cut, for a few months, “In God we 
trust” off our coins. But we could not cut 
it out of our national conscience. And so it 
went back on our coins. 

And the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
which is set to the eternal drum-beat of free- 
dom, what are we to do with that? with its 
“In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me; 


As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free; 
While God is marching on.” 


You can’t cut that out of the calendar, the 
country, the conscience, or the consciousness 
of the nation. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 
York city there is a beautiful and impressive 
picture by L’Hermitte, “Christ Among the 
Lowly.” A man, The Man, of singular beauty 
and benign countenance, stands with hands 
uplifted in blessing at the table of a peasant 
family. The door opens and in it stands the 
peasant-man just returned from his day’s toil, 
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and in his arms his youngest born who has 
run out to.meet him. On seeing The Man, 
That Man by the table, he uncovers and stands 
bowed in reverence in the presence of the Car- 
penter of Nazareth. Christ is by the world’s 
table and by the world’s tide, on land and sea 
and mountainside. He is by the counter and 
in the calendar. 

The shepherds went to Bethlehem with the 
Roman calendar beneath their arm and returned 
with the Christ calendar in their heart. So 
- intertwined are the calendar and the Christ 
that not even a Gibbon could write a history 
and leave Christ out, though hard he tried. 
As easy to write an astronomy and leave the 
‘sun out, to write a geology and leave the rocks 
out, to write a botany and leave the flowers 
out. We call Herodotus the father of history. 
Christ is the father of history. We do not 
read, “In the beginning was Herodotus.” But 
we do read, “In the beginning was Christ.” 
Ingersoll once said, “Christ’s life was bounded 
on one side by a manger and on the other by 
a cross.” Poor near-sighted, short-sighted In- 
gersoll! His life was bounded by the boundless 
eternities. His life reached from everlasting 
to everlasting. 

The eyesight of a man whose eyes had long 
been fixed and fastened on the desk top before 
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him began to fail. He went to specialists but 
they could not fathom the mystery. At last a 
famed oculist solved the secret of his losing sight. 
He told him all he needed to do to restore his 
sight to its former strength was to daily, hourly 
practice looking far away, across the wide swept 
fields, and focus his vision on distant views. 
Poor Ingersoll! He lost his spiritual vision by 
narrow views and earthly. Christ bounded 
by a manger and a cross? However high you 
climb, he is still higher. However lofty you 
soar, his sweep is still beyond. 
“Jesus, the name high over all, 
In hell, or earth, or sky; 
Angels and men before it fall, 
And devils fear and fly.” 

All history before him converged toward 
him. All history after diverged from him. 
He is the center around which all events re- 
volve. The names Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Czsar—the world’s historians—are becoming 
more and more mere specks in the distance, 
dim and dark. The name “Christ” is more 
and more filling all times and climes. His 
hand holds the helm of state and the hearts 
of men. It comes, it comes, that blessed time 
when every knee shall bow. 

A man was giving a lecture, illustrated by 
stereopticon pictures, to a rough crowd of 
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miners in Alaska. The instrument was faulty 
and the pictures poor. Soon the miners showed 
their impatience. They began to shuffle their 
feet, then they began to jeer. Soon the pictures 
were better. The lecturer threw on magnifi- 
cent scenery, and historic buildings, and dis- 
tinguished men, but that crowd of rough 
miners had broken away from themselves and 
they only stamped and hooted. The audience 
was demoralized. Suddenly there was thrown 
on tthe screen a picture of the Christ, his head 
haloed, his face showing compassion and ten- 
derness. Suddenly a dead hush o’erspread 
that company of rough miners. The Christ 
took them captive. He held them captive. 
Blessed prophecy that he will, he will take the 
world captive. He will hold the world captive. 
The prospects are as bright as the promises of 
God. All tends toward that better time when 
the kingdoms of this world will become the 
_ kingdoms of peace. His kingdoms. 

Leading into a certain city there is a bridge. 
In the parapets of that bridge there are twelve 
statues of the Christ. One statue represents 
him as the Shepherd, another the Sower, another 
the Carpenter, another the Great Physician, 
and so on the twelve. And as the shepherds 
come from the hillsides with their flocks, pass- 
ing into the city, they pause before Christ the 
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Good Shepherd. As the peasants come to the 
markets with their baskets they pray before 
Christ the Sower. As the artisans come with 
saw and plane and hastening to their work from 
their workshops they stop a moment and wor- 
ship before Christ the Carpenter. As the sick 
and suffering hobble on canes and crutches out 
into the sunshine, drawing nigh, they pause 
and‘pour out their sick souls to Christ the Great 
Physician. He the center of all, the succor of 
all, the hope of all, the help of all. 

All systems revolve around the Sun of Right- 
eousness. All stars find their center in the 
Star of Bethlehem. All roads lead not to Rome 
but to Bethlehem’s manger. Christ and chro- 
nology are one. With his pierced hands he 
lifted empires off their hinges, turned the 
streams of history out of their channels, and 
still rules the ages. Yea, with his pierced 
hands he broke all time into two pieces—B. 
C., A. D. History is His story. ‘There shall 
come a star out of Jacob and a scepter shall 
arise out of Israel.” He is the world’s hope. 
“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun doth his 
successive journeys run.” 


XVII 
THE FACE OF JESUS CHRIST 


Haneaine in the immortal gallery commonly 
called The Bible is many a full-length life-sized 
portrait of many a man. 

There is Zaccheus, short of stature, climbing 
the sycamore tree, we see. There is Goliath, 
touching within a hair’s breadth ten feet from 
tip to toe, with his spear equaling in weight 
an ordinary man, who with contempt of face 
- sallied forth to meet the ruddy cheeked lad 
with his sling and pebble. There is Absalom, 
with his great head of massive hair from which 
every year he cut more than six pounds. Ab- 
salom had a great head—of hair. 

There is mighty-muscled Samson, with the 
gates of the city on his bent back. There is 
Moses at one hundred and:twenty, the fire of 
youth still flaming from his eye, alert, erect 
of figure, firm of step, locks sweeping his 
shoulders, climbing the mountain face to face 
with God. The gallery hangs full. 

But of Jesus Christ, not a line, not a letter, 


hinting whether he was tall or small, broad 
@11 
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shouldered or bowed, iron muscled or weak. 
Not a suggestion as to the color of his hair, the 

complexion of his skin, the tint of his eye. 
Some divine purpose in this silence. Yet, 
though never until now have we noticed it, 
there is here a photographie life of our Lord. 
What do we mean by that? This. I have 
seen a life of U. S. Grant, a complete life. But 
there is not a line in the whole book. It is a 
photographic life. On the first page is a picture 
of Grant in the cradle. Then follow in succes- 
sion a picture of Grant going to school with a 
little tin pail in his hand, of Grant leaving home 
for West Point, of Grant graduating, of Grant 
the farmer, Grant the tanner, Grant the Cap- 
tain, Grant the commander at Vicksburg, 
Grant receiving Lee’s sword of surrender, Grant 
in the Grand Review at Washington, Grant 
the President, Grant around the world, Grant 
weak and sick and dying at McGregor, Grant 
the silent, followed by more than six hundred 
thousand wending their way up the slopes of 
Riverside Height, and finally Grant’s sarcoph- 
agus. Not a line and yet a life’s full story— 
a photographic life. 

We have that of our Lord. Not of his feet, 
nor of his hands, nor of his body, but of his 
face. His face—that mirror of the soul; that 
revealer of the man, that register of the inner 
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self; that thermometer of the pains and pleas- 
ures, elations and depressions, sorrows and 
sufferings—aye, the cares and despairs of life. 

In the treasury at Washington, or in some 
sub-treasury, we have all seen Roman coins 
with the image of Julius Cesar, Augustus, 
Cicero upon them; Grecian coins with the like- 
ness of Socrates, Demosthenes, Pericles; Egyp- 
tian coins with the faces of the great Pha- 
raohs. The face and features of Jesus were not 
Roman in type, nor Grecian, nor Egyptian. 
His was the one cosmopolitan face of all ages. 
He is not the Christ of any land or any language, 
but of all places and peoples, of all climes and 
times. Men cannot carve that face or cut 
those features in any coin. That face and 
those features are stamped only one where. 
In the great art gallery. Walking through this 
great art gallery we catch glimpses of the face 
of our Lord. 

Opening the door into one of the rooms we 
see The Set Face of our Lord, and underneath 
it we read, ‘“‘It came to pass, when the time was 
come that he should be received up, he stead- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” Starting 
on that his last journey, he clearly saw before 
him betrayal by his best-trusted follower, the 
treasurer. He saw before him the Gethsemane 
agony. He saw desertion of men, the trial, 
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the mockery, the crown of thorns, the cross, 
the death. Yet he steadfastly set his face to- 
ward Jerusalem. None of these things moved 
him, and from them he never flinched. But 
on with set face. — 

Hofmann painted the Christ as a little lad 
just learning to walk, with outstretched arms 
balancing himself, toddling toward his mother, 
when suddenly the sun burst behind him, and 
his outstretched arms with his body flung before 
him the shadow of a cross. He walked all his 
life facing that shadow, and when he came to 
‘face the substance and Peter flung himself 
across that path with, “Be it far from thee, 
Lord,” in a flash, without hesitancy, there 
leaped from his lips, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” And when it was done his face was 
still set toward Jerusalem. 

The devil attempted to lure him from the 
path by flashing before him a panorama of the 
kingdoms of this world, and tempted him with, 
“Tf thou wilt but turn aside, all shall be yours.” 
He brushed it aside with one sweep of his hand 
as a cobweb, and his face was still set toward 
Jerusalem. To-day it is “Hosanna,” to-morrow 
it is “Crucify him.” To-day they come by 
force to make him king. To-morrow they 
force him to the brow of the hill and would 
_ have forced him over if they could. To-day the 
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crowd cries, “Surely this is the Son of God.” 
To-morrow they hiss, “Beelzebub.” To-day 
the populace declare, “Never man spake like. 
this man.” To-morrow—“‘What does this bab- 
bler say?” To-day the multitude seize him 
and set him on the back of the royal ass. To- 
morrow the same multitude seize him and nail 
him to the ignoble cross. 

The set face! Not the stubborn face but the 
set face like Martin Luther, who would on 
though there be as many devils in Worms as 
there were tiles in the roof tops. The set face 
like William Wilberforce, as for more than 
thirty years he set himself against human 
slavery and, who like Lincoln, with set face 
- waited his chance to hit the accursed thing hard. 
~The set face like John Knox, who, though 
threatened with death, stalked into the presence 
of Queen Mary and defied her. 

The set face. The face that dares. The 
face that is not driven to and fro by every 
_ passing, puffing wind, the set face like our 
Lord’s is the face he would have us wear. Be- 
holding to-day the set face of our Lord is ours 
changed into the same? 


“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain: 
His blood-red banner streams afar; 
Who follows in his train?” 
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Opening another door, entering another room 
of this royal art gallery, we see “The Bruised 
and Beaten Face.” “And when they had 
blindfolded him they struck him on the face, 
and buffeted him,” until “his visage was more 
marred than that of any man and his form 
more than the sons of men.’ 

There may be tongues that are able to de 
scribe the hearts of those that could beat and 
bruise that face, the face of Him that wept 
with the sisters of Lazarus. The face of Him 
that rocked into sweet slumber babes tumbling 
and tossing with fever. The face of Him that 
tramped over the hot desert to bring comfort 
to the sorrowing. The face of Him that had 
compassion on the multitude because they were 
as sheep without a shepherd. There may be 
tongues able to describe the hearts of those that 
could beat and bruise that face. °Tis not this 
tongue. Yet ’tis, alas! too true, they bruised 
and beat that face that had been so winsome 
and attractive that children leaped to nestle in 
his cheek; they bruised and beat it until it was 
without form and comeliness, and when they 
had done there was no beauty left in it that 
you would desire it. 

On the tenth of May, 1869, when the two ends 
of the first great transcontinental railroad met 
at Promentory Point, near Ogden, Utah, the 
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governor of Arizona brought a silver spike, and 
the governor of Nevada a golden mallet, and 
the citizens of California a crosstie of California 
laurel. And as the governor of Nevada with 
the last blow of the golden mallet drove full to 
its head that last silver spike, bridging the 
chasm of a continent, the great multitude cried, 
“Tt is finished.” And the click, click of the 
copper-hoofed lightning scurried everywhere, 
carrying the message to earth’s remotest bounds. 

That day on Golgotha’s height they came— 
not earth’s governors, but demons and devils, 
with spikes, but not of silver; with hammer, 
but not of gold, hell-forged; with crossties, 
ties turned into a cross, and with all the fury 
_ of hate, they hammered against the head of 

the spikes until a voice, his voice, cried, “It is 
finished.”” And the chasm is closed between 
earth and heaven. For to this end he came, to 
bring together earth and heaven. But when 
they were done—how he was bruised, and 
beaten, and blackened! They gave him a 
crown—of thorns. They put on him a robe— 
of mockery. They forced into his hands a 
scepter—a broken reed. Cheers broke upon his 
- ears—the curses of the mob. 

*T was not so much the hammer and the nails 
and the thorns that did it. Mockery and hate 
and hell struck him in the face. 
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But in it all, through it all, he saw the travail 
of his soul in the world’s redemption and was 
satisfied. 

“Dear dying Lamb! thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, 
Till all the ransomed church of God 
Be saved, to sin no more.” 

Opening another door and entering another 
room of this royal art gallery, we see “The 
Transfigured Face.” “And his face did shine 
as the sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light.” His face shone as the sun. Moses’ 
face shone. Stephen’s face shone. Enoch’s 
face shone. But they all shone as the moon. 
Their faces shone by a reflected light, but his 
face shone as the sun. He is the Sun of Right- 
eousness. He is the true Light. He is the 
Light of the world. Of him it is written, ““He 
is the light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 

“His face did shine as the sun.” He was 
very man—that we know. For, a_ helpless 
babe he lay in his mother’s arms. As a child 
he was subject to his parents and learned obe- 
dience by the things he suffered. As a man 
he became footsore and weary, and worn to 
exhaustion he lay in the bottom of the boat 
asleep. As a man he ate and slept and wept. 
He was very human. He was also very divine. 
And ever and again, as on the Mount of Trans- 
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figuration, the light of the divine broke through 
the human. Were you ever in a great cathe- 
dral when no light was flooding it? Dark cor- 
ners, hidden recesses, hideous and haunting 
things seemed all about. All at once the sun 
burst forth and poured a flood of golden glory 
through the great windows, and like magic 
apostles and prophets, angels and cherubim 
with outstretched pinions leaped everywhere 
into the trembling light. When his face shone 
as the sun, the divine broke through the human, 
the inner hidden light of the soul streamed 
through the cracks of the body, and his face 
shone until Paul, catching a glimpse of its re- 
flection years after, wrote: “Who being the 
brightness of his [the Father’s] glory, and the 
express image of his person.” 

Opening another door and entering another 
room of this royal art gallery, we see “The 
Glorified Face.” “In the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks was one like unto the Son 
of man. And his countenance was as the sun 
shineth in his strength.”” Not as the sun, but 
as the sun shining in his strength. The sun no 
longer marred by flitting cloud, nor hid by 
flying mist, nor darkened shadow o’ercast, but 
shining in his strength. “His countenance 
was like the sun shining in his strength.” The 
earthly laid aside, the human cast off, now 
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glorified. And the hundred and forty and four 
thousand around the throne shout, “Unto him, 
unto him, be glory forever.” And again, other 
multitudes which no man could number, like the 
voice of many waters, also shout, “‘Hallelujah, 
hallelujah, hallelujah, the Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth.”” The Christ of Galilee, now the 
Christ of glory. 

The face of the Lord, set, determined, heroic. 
The face of the Lord bruised, beaten, bleeding 
for our transgressions. The face of the Lord 
transfigured. The face of the Lord glorified. 
Have you seen it? Do you possess it? Can 
you prove it? °Tis easy. There is only one 
way, but a sure way. During the Scotch wars 
MacGregor’s boy was stolen and stripped and 
dressed as a peasant, and his royal clothes put 
on a peasant boy; a peasant boy that looked so 
like that they might have been taken for twins. 
The peasant boy was sent to the castle to claim 
his right as the son of MacGregor. MacGreg- 
or’s boy was held a prisoner, but that night 
he escaped, and knowing the short cuts they 
both chanced to arrive at the palace gate at the 
same time. They both clamored for entrance. 
Each claimed to be the son of MacGregor. Mac- 
Gregor was called to settle it. It was evening 
time. He settled it easily. He said to both 
boys, “To your beds.” The peasant lad, fol- 
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lowing the fixed habit of his life, made straight 
for the stable and the straw, and MacGregor’s 
son, in spite of his rags, made straight for the 
golden couch of the king. What is within will 
come out. What is within will break out. 
Conduct reveals character. The thing that 
comes out tells the story of the thing that is 
within. The image of the soul somehow be- 
comes the image of the life and the face. 

Tn the gold coast of Africa, when the heathen 
are converted they do not speak of it in such 
language, but they ask a new convert, “Have 
you seen the Lord?”? Have you seen the Lord? 
Of those in yonder city it is written, “They shall 
see his face.” Have you seen his face? We 
must see his face here if we are to wear his face 
there. 

Bonnivard, Byron’s “The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon,” for years was imprisoned in that great 
dungeon. He could hear the ripple of the 
waters of Lake Geneva, but he could not see 
them, for the only window of his cell was far 
away and far up. He became dead to the 
world; but one day a bird lighted on that win- 
dow ledge and sang the sweetest song Bonni- 
vard ever heard. It resurrected his dead 
heart. His homesick soul now longed as 
never to look once more into the face of his 
own native land. So Bonnivard for days, that 
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grew into months, digged foot-holes into the 
walls of his dungeon. Painfully, slowly, he 
climbed up, up, until at last his eye was on a 
level with the window, and he looked out once 
again into the face of the great mountains of 
Switzerland and upon the waters of blue 
Geneva. . 

At whatever cost of pain and prayers, up, 
up, the dungeon walls of thy life, up until thou 
art able to look through the windows of thy 
soul, and catching a glimpse of the face of thy 
Lord, thou wilt cry, “Now, Lord, lettest thou 
thy servant depart at thy pleasure, for he hath 
beheld thy likeness and is satisfied.” 
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